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. Spray Painting Produces 

a Satisfactory Economy 

HE use of spray painting equipment is increasing 

rapidly and can no longer be considered as an 
experiment. There are many places in connection with 
the maintenance of electric railway equipment where 
this method of painting shows marked economies. Its 
economy and convenience for use in reaching inac- 
essible places can readily be realized. For painting 
the small car parts outside of the body, such as fenders, 
trucks, car screens and coupler and other fittings, it may 
be used to apply a satisfactory coating with economy in 
both time and labor. After rattan seat cushions have 
been scrubbed and cleaned, the usual coating of varnish 
an be applied with a spray gun, avoiding slow, 
fatiguing manual labor and greatly speeding up the 
process. 

Many different types of spraying nozzles are now on 


he the market. These are arranged so that the size of 
# ‘spray can be conveniently adjusted to either a concen- 
F trated flow or a wide fanlike spray as desired. Spray- 
bt - ing nozzles are available that can be used with nearly all 
____ fluids, ranging from the thinnest shellac to the thickest 
enamel. No doubt the greatest lack of interest in this 


‘¥ development comes from the old school of painters, who 
P take particular pride in producing an artistic job and 

who appear to derive special pleasure from the wielding 
of a brush and the smoothing in of the various coatings. 
There also appears to be quite a general impression that 
‘spray painting is uneconomical in the use of material. 
‘This latter, however, has not proved to be the case 
where proper equipment is used with care. 

Several companies which are using spray painting 
‘quite extensively report.that they find it much more 
economical than the brush method in the amount of 
‘material used. This economy comes from the fact that 
there is no loss of paint by drops or “slop” of the 
brush and that spray painting is accomplished without 
; any lap or brush mark which requires rebrushing and 
| the use of additional material. Spray painting covers 
_ the surface smoothly and evenly without streaks, fatty 
edges or brush marks. Also, there is less likelihood of 
skimped places or thin edges at corners, as the points 
where these usually occur by the brush method can be 
handled with the spray gun without any particular 
skill or effort on the part of the painter. 

The majority of electric railway painting requires 
that the painting outfit must be brought to the job, and 
in this connection many outfits have been developed 
which are readily portable. Provision has also been 
_ made for different sizes of paint containers, which can 
By) be installed in the larger receptacle so that where dif- 
_ ferent colors are used a small amount may be mixed and 
1 applied without the necessity of filling a large container. 
_ Where the painting material is quite thick air agitators 
are provided to keep the solid matter in suspension. 
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Railways which are now using spray painting find 
that it produces good results where the men are cen- 
vinced of its merits. When once introduced its exten- 
sion to a large variety of operations is easy. This 
applies not only to rolling stock but to the painting of 
poles, fences, signals, shelter buildings, and other 
property out on the line. 


Play with the Company 
that Wants You to Grow 


N ALL industries there is at present great activity 

with regard to the development of employees. Such 
work has been going on for many decades, but the 
modern tendency toward large aggregations of workers 
has forced more systematic attention to- educational 
matters. This work naturally takes on two forms, one 
which fits the worker better to perform his every-day 
job, while the other prepares him for promotion. The 
first is vocational training; the second, education in the 
broad sense. 

The test of virility in an industrial or public utility 
organization is the extent to which efforts are made 
along the lines of these two kinds of training, and the 
success of these efforts. Fortunate are the young men 
or women who tie up to a concern which has the right 
educational ideals. If they remain in its employ they 
are sure of deserved promotion; if they leave after a 
time they are better prepared for any appropriate line 
of activity elsewhere. 

Permit Yourself 
to Develop 


RITING about the life of the great and revered 
Abraham Lincoln, John Hay said of him: “Lin- 
coln permitted himself to develop.” 

That thought is one that every ambitious employee 
may well ponder and take unto himself. What Mr. 
Hay meant was that Lincoln kept an open mind. He 
sought the good in every new proposal that came to 
him. He was ready to listen to new ideas, to the views 
of others, and then build his knowledge upon the sound 
parts of these expressions. He used judgment, but 
he permitted himself to develop. 

There is many a man, when a new proposal comes 
to him, who is very likely to think of all the reasons 
why it can’t be done or shouldn’t be. His attitude of 
mind is to develop resistance to the idea. If an order 
comes out from the main office he sees it as another 
curtailment of his personal prerogatives or as the 
academic notion of someone at a desk who doesn’t know 
the real situation in the field. He is negative not 
positive, closed minded not receptive, to whatever newly 
confronts him with respect to his job. 

Why not turn a new leaf and resolve to look for the 
good in an order, to see if a thing can be done, to aim 
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to find a way to do what the boss directed rather than 

seek a good reason why it cannot be done; to have an 

open, receptive, positive attitude of mind. Your devel- 

opment is largely dependent on how you receive in- 

formation and instructions. But with it all, think. 
Lincoln permitted himself to develop. 


An Old Competitor May 
Become Again Active 
ECENT discussions on the subject of competition 
to electric railways have been confined to the in- 
roads in traffic made by jitneys and other automobiles, 
and the oldest competitor of the electric road has been 
forgotten. This competitor is no other than shoe leather 
and plans are on foot, to use an appropriate simile, to 
promote its sale, despite the effect on electric roads. 
“Walk and be healthy” is the slogan under which this 
campaign will be waged, if a suggestion made at the 
convention last month of the National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association is accepted. The jitney, 
private auto and electric railway, in this instance, are 
grouped among those against whom the campaign will 
be directed. 
There might be more danger from this competition 
if the shoe dealers and manufacturers had not raised 


the price of their products during the last five or six 


years far more than electric railway companies have 
done. With present prices of footgear, walking may 
be a healthful exercise, but it is also an expensive one, 
as well as time consuming. When shoes cost $8 or more 
a pair, one has to be careful as to how he wears out 
the soles. That sum will pay for a good many car rides. 


Modern Shop Tools Will Produce 
Better Work More Economically 


HE principal reasons why railway executives pur- 

chase additional machine tools is either to provide 
for doing some work that cannot be carried out with 
present equipment or to reduce the costs of performing 
certain operations. Due to the lack of money during 
several years past railways have been unable to pur- 
chase the new equipment necessary for repair work. 
As a result most machine shops contain many anti- 
quated, inefficient machines which are costly to operate, 
expensive to maintain, and turn out poor work. Most 
mechanical departments realize the savings that will 
result from new tools, and many executives are now 
considering the rearrangement of their shop tools and 
the addition of new equipment. 

Machine tool manufacturers at the present time are 
devoting much attention to high production, single pur- 
pose machine tools of standard types. There is much 
to be said about the advantages of using standard equip- 
ment. If. a breakdown occurs on one tool it is often 
desirable to transfer some fixtures to other machines. 
Where machines require special fixtures it will be neces- 
sary to carry an additional stock of them in excess of 
actual requirements. The taper of hole and threads 
on spindles, the form of tool holder, and the method 
of clamping tools are all considerations that have much 
to do with interchangeability. This leads to the prob- 
lem of having the new tools standard with old. If 
records show that present machines in use are up to 
the average productivity a change to another make is 
not desirable, but if the present output is low, increased 
economies from machines not standard with the old 
may outweigh the need for interchangeability of parts. 


Now is the time to make a survey of your present 
shop equipment and see what changes are needed and 
what new machines are desirable. Make out a con- 
structive program that can be spread over several years 
and it will be easier to convince the management and 
secure the necessary appropriation for new equipment. 
Railways for years past have not even spent sufficient 
money for new shop tools to replace those worn out, 
not to mention what should have been installed to keep 
up with advances in tool design and shop methods. 


Association Rail and Joint Standards 
Become A.E.S.C. Standards 


NDER the temporary provision by which existing 

standards of national industries can be approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee with 
a minimum of red tape, six proposals of the American 
Electric Railway Association have gone through with 
great promptness. This is partially due to the fact that 
the particular specifications involved affect practically 
none but the electric railway. Other proposals are held 
in abeyance because they do affect other industries and 
there has as yet not been time to insure unanimity re- 
garding them. The action of the American Association 
in going into this matter thoroughly and promptly has 
caused favorable comment and-it has helped the A.E.S.C. 
in getting its work inaugurated. The Engineering 
Association executive committee made a special point, 
in its assignments to technical committees, of urging 
that consideration be given to the selection of standards 
which are appropriate for submission to the A.E.S.C. 
this year. After this year, standards can be adopted 
only through the functioning of sectional committees, 
whose work will necessarily be more time-consuming. 


Welding Strains 
Should Be Avoided 


NE of the most difficult welding problems that 

electric railway operators have to solve lies in the 
building up of axles and other large parts subjected to 
considerable strains. In building up axles, if the welded 
metal is laid on lengthwise, the top portion is heated 
by the action of the are while the bottom remains cold. 
When the opposite side is reached the part just welded 
has again become comparatively cold. The metal in the 
axle is thus subjected to a repetition of expansions and 
contractions which cause cumulative strains and result 
in cracks. : 

Among the recent developments to overcome this 
trouble is the automatic welding machine. This applies 
the metal in a spiral around the axle, and results so 
far. indicate that this method is quite satisfactory. 
Some shops without automatic welding machines are 
applying the metal by hand welding as the axle is 
rotated slowly. This method is certainly much to be 
preferred to that where the metal is laid on longi- 
tudinally. 

Another method that has just been developed consists 
of heating the welded portion to an annealing heat and 
quenching it from that temperature. Water cooling 
keeps the rest of the shaft from material changes in 
its structure. The developments of these methods indi- 
cate that the seriousness of the problem is appreciated 
by manufacturers. Electric railways should instruct 
their welders in the serious results that may occur 
from internal welding stresses and insist on methods 
that will reduce the hazard. 
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Careful and Systematic Maintenance Is a 
Paying Investment 


The Results Obtained from the Practice Followed by the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company Are Outlined and the Figures Given Answer for Themselves — Maintenance 
Costs Have Taken a Decided Downward Course and Troubles in Service Have Decreased 


By J. S. Dean 


Renewal Parts Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


East Capital Carhouse. 


of considerable interest and of extreme impor- 

tance, as all railway operating men are vitally 
concerned in the possibilities of making a commendable 
showing to their management by reducing the charges 
against the maintenance of their equipment. The 
superintendent of equipment of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company has made a careful study of 
this operation and is convinced that it is a good paying 
investment to devote time, thought and careful study 
to the repair and upkeep of equipment. Some of the 
results obtained on this property are given in this 
article, for the benefit of other operators. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Company, operat- 
ing in Washington, D. C., has the Capital Traction Com- 
pany as a competitor. The present population of Wash- 
ington is 480,000 persons. The company operates 175 
miles of track, 63 miles of which is underground trolley 
and 112 miles is overhead trolley. The total number of 
passengers carried during the year 1922 was’ 107,609,- 
948. The main shops of this company are located at 
2411 P Street. This company also has eight carhouses 
and employs 148 men in the shops and 139 in the car- 
houses. The rolling stock operated includes seventy one- 
man cars, fifty-three pay-as-you-enter cars, ninety-one 
pay-within cars, 141 open-platform cars, seventy-one 
center-entrance cars and thirty-nine open-type cars, 
making a total of 465. In addition to the above pas- 
senger cars, there are operated about forty-eight serv- 
ice cars, such as sand cars, sweepers, plows, line cars, 
work cars, wrecking cars, etc. 

All passenger cars operated by this company are 


T HE. question of systematic maintenance is .one 


One of the Eight Carhouses Operated on This Property 


double-truck cars, .ef which 302 have two-motor equip- 
ments with maximum traction trucks, and 162 have 
quadruple equipments. Of the one-man cars sixty have 
been remodeled and equipped at the railway company’s 
shops during the past two years, the other ten being 
new cars recently purchased. The various types of 
control used are K8, K27, K31-A, K40-A.R.2, K39-B, 
K-66-A. Seventy-five cars are equipped with line 
switches, or contactors, two per car. 

The types of motors in use are G. E. 57, 200A, 200K, 
210B, 201G and Westinghouse 101B, 306, 93A, 323A, 
there being a total of 1,409 motors in service. New 
bodies for thirty two-man cars are now on order. These 
are to be installed on maximum traction trucks equipped 
with two Westinghouse 93A motors and K-27 control 
and line switch. 

In addition to the above equipment this company also 
operates nine gasoline-propelled motor buses on some 
of the crosstown streets, which act as feeders to the 
main line. These buses are maintained at the company 
garage, which also takes care of thirty-five motor 
vehicles for company use. This work is in charge of 
a foreman and six men and is under the supervision of 
the mechanical department. 

Four years ago this company worked out a plan which 
was put into effect whereby all running repairs on these 
cars, except changing of pony wheels on the maximum 
traction trucks, are made at the main shops in a new 
building constructed and equipped especially for this 
repair work. This shop has three repair tracks with 
convenient connecting pits, and in addition for each 
track, there is provided a “Columbia” motor-driven car 
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hoist operating on channel beams that engage under 
the two sides of the car body and lift it off of the 
trucks for access in repairing. Also for convenience in 
handling motors in and out of trucks there are provided 
two Sprague 14-ton electric hoists mounted on swinging 
jibs. The running repairs of all cars from. the eight 
carhouses are made at this central repair shop. This 
scheme has worked out very successfully and has the 
following advantages: The work is done by specialists 
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Fig. I—Graph Showing Number of Armatures Rewound 
Over a Period of Four Years 


under expert supervision, which results in better repair 
jobs. Careful and thorough tests are made on repaired 
cars before they are put back into service. By central- 
izing all repairs the stock of repair parts is simplified. 
Better inspection of cars is insured at the carhouses, 
as the men can devote all of their time to this class of 
work. 

This procedure has been a good investment and the 
new repair shop and equipment costs were but $24,000. 
The shop force in charge of these repairs consists of 
eight men and a competent foreman. By the change 
made in the method of handling repair work the forces 
at the eight carhouses were reduced to forty-six men. 
In addition to the above saving of labor, the more 
efficient repairs on the equipment reduced the number 
of detentions and car pull-ins greatly, thus improving 
the service. 

All cars sent in from the various carhouses for re- 
pairs are given a complete test to insure that all of 
the electrical equipment is in good operating condition. 
When repairs are completed the car is given a service 
operation test by spinning the individual motors in each 
direction to check the motor connections to the car wir- 
ing. While these motors, from which the commutator 
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covers were removed, are being spun, careful observa- 
tions are made of their operation to locate any defects 
that might show up which would develop trouble in 
service. High-voltage insulation breakdown tests are 
applied to the motors of all cars worked on in this shop, 
also the fields in all motors are opened up and carefully 
tested with a Kelvin bridge type ohmmeter. 

At the various carhouses all cars are given a thorough 
inspection on a 1,000-mile basis to insure that they 
are kept in good operating condition. In addition all 
cars are given a general overhauling after they have 
made 50,000 miles. This work is done at the truck and 
motor overhauling shop, which is a unit of the general 
repair shop and is fitted with three hydraulic car hoists, 
which are similar in design and operation to the three 
electrical car hoists located in the new repair shop. To 
facilitate the overhauling of the motors a convenient 
work table 18 in. high, 4 ft. wide and 30 ft. long is 
provided to receive the motors to make them more acces- 
sible to the men while making the required repairs. The 
motors are handled to and from this table by a Sprague 
13-ton electric hoist mounted so as to travel the full 
length of the table. 

The reclamation work is done in a separate room, 
well lighted and equipped with two electric welding ma- 
chines and manned by three men who specialize in this 
class of work. Electric welding is done on steel, bronze, 
malleable iron and cast iron and on such parts as axles, 
armature shafts, truck frames, bearings, journal boxes, 
gear cases, motor frames, grids, etc. All repaired parts 
go back into their stock at 50 per cent of their original 
money value. Actual cost figures made up on the above 
basis show that the saving effected by reclaiming defec- 
tive material has paid for the welding equipment within 
a period of six months. To facilitate welding repairs 
on parts of equipment that cannot readily be handled, 
the various departments of the general repair shop are 
conveniently wired with plugs or jacks connected to 
the welding machine to which the welder can attach his 
welding leads and do the job at hand, thus expediting 
the repairs and saving the expense and inconvenience 
of moving heavy parts to the welding room. 

To test axles for cracks and defects, the axle is thor- 
oughly cleaned and a thin coating of whiting mixed 
with alcohol is applied and left to dry. The axle is 
then suspended and struck a few blows on the end, and 
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At Left—Babbitting Room Showing Babbitt Pots and Equipment for Tinning and Relining Bronze and Malleable Iron 


Bearing Shells. 


At Right—Baking Oven and Dipping Tank for Treating Field 


Coils and Completely Wound Armatures 
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if any cracks are present thin dark lines of oil will 
ooze out, showing plainly against the white background. 
This method of inspection helps materially to eliminate 
defective axles, as approximately 100 defective ones that 
would soon break in service have been detected by this 
method of testing and have been scrapped during the 
past two years. All bent axles are straightened on a 
special hydraulic machine designed and built for this 
purpose. The responsibility for wheel changes is placed 
upon the master mechanic at the shops, who receives 
wax impressions of the tread and flange of the wheels 
sent in by the foremen from the various carhouses. 
These casts are made by the foremen on the wheels 
which, in their judgment, are nearing a condition when 
they should be replaced. From these wax impressions 
final recommendations as to replacements are made to 
the master mechanic, who in turn advises the respective 
carhouse foremen of his decision. In pressing on wheels 
at the shop the hydraulic wheel press is fitted with a 
hydraulograph, which accurately records graphically the 
tonnage required to press on each individual wheel. 
These records, as well as the wax casts, are kept on file 
for a definite time for future reference, as they would 
be of considerable value in connection with evidence 
required for lawsuits. After new wheels have been 
pressed on the axle the treads are ground to a definite 
size by means of a special grinding machine equipped 
with two high-speed carborundum wheels. 

In order to reduce possible accidents due to faulty 
brake rods, tests on these parts are made on the cars 
at carhouses once each month by increasing the air 
pressure from 70 lb. to 120 lb., and with brakes rigidly 
applied, the rods are tested by rapping sharply with a 
2-lb. hammer. As a result of these tests the carhouse 
men have broken a great many defective brake rods 
which would have broken in service with the possibility 
of an accident resulting. This test led to the develop- 
ment of a special machine to give all repaired and new 
brake rods a severe tension test equivalent to three 
times the pull that the rods get in service. Details of 
this method were published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for June 18, 1921. While under this strain 
the brake rod is rapped sharply by a hand hammer so 
as to show up any weak parts. In addition to subject- 
ing all rods to this test the material from which these 
rods are made was changed from machine-or soft steel 
to electric furnace steel, which has been found to be 
superior, as it is tough, ductile and readily welded. 
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’ At Left—The Forge Shop Is Equipped with Five Down-Draft Forges and a Large Power Hammer. 
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On this property all rewound and repaired armatures 
are dipped and baked to protect the windings from dirt 
and moisture and to improve the insulation, thus in- 
creasing the life in service. The superintendent of 
equipment is an enthusiast on this subject and estimates 
that this procedure has reduced his armature repairs 
approximately 75 per cent. The graph in Fig. 1 shows 
the number of armatures rewound on this property over 
a period of four years and gives sufficient evidence to 
confirm the above statement. All repaired armatures 
are tested with 1,100 volts alternating current for three 
minutes and rewound armatures with 2,400 volts alter- 
nating current for the same length of time. Originally 
the armatures were tested on the above voltage mo- 
mentarily, but experience has indicated that this time 
element should be increased in order to weed out defec- 
tive windings that otherwise would have been passed as 
O.K. on the shorter time test. 

A special testing outfit has been rigged up in the 
shop to calibrate circuit breakers and to give current- 
collector plows an overload current test. This apparatus 


At Right—A Washroom Is Fitted 


with Washbowls and Shower Baths for the Workmen 
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is conveniently located near where the plow and circuit- 
breaker repairs are made and consists of a switchboard 
fitted with the necessary switches, a circuit-breaker set 
for 800 amp. and an ammeter of the same capacity. 
Outside of the shop is located a specially designed water 
rheostat, which is operated and adjusted by a wheel 
mounted on the switchboard. The equipment used in 
connection with this test was described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 23, 1920. Experience has 
shown that these tests weed out defects on these parts, 
which reduces the number of failures in service. 
Field coils are tested by means of a Kelvin bridge 
type ohmmeter, which enables the operator to locate 
any defective coils. These are then repaired or replaced 
by new coils. All field coils on this property are fitted 
with flexible leads rather than brass terminals, as this 
method of making connections has been found to work 
out more efficiently and to give less trouble in service. 


*®lectric Welder Repairing Side Frame of a Truck Using Current 
Relayed from the Welding Room 


The coils after being assembled in the motor frame are 
given a polarity test to insure that the proper connec- 
tions have been made. Very few new field coils are 
bought on this property, as all old and defective ones 
are stripped and rewound, insulated, dipped and baked 
and returned to service. 

The Flexway woodworking machine installed in the 
woodworking shops is a very handy and convenient 
machine, with which the operator is able practically to 
duplicate all hand operations done by the average car- 
penter. This machine not only does this work better 
than hand methods but is highly efficient, as it re- 
places the labor of three or four men working under 
ordinary conditions with the customary hand _ tools. 
This shop is also equipped with all the various wood- 
working machinery to be found in any well-equipped 
shop of a similar size. 

The forge room of the average blacksmith shop is 
ordinarily considered the dirtiest and most unsanitary 
place in which to work on account of the smoke and 
dirt of the fires when in action. This problem has been 
successfully solved on this property by the use of down- 
draft forges, which, since being installed, have trans- 
formed this room so that it conforms favorably with the 
other shop sections and in addition has greatly im- 


proved the sanitary conditions for the workmen. This 
shop is equipped with five forges and a large power 
hammer. It was described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Oct. 23, 1920. 

In addition to the regular babbitting pots, jigs, fix- 
tures, etc., the babbitting department has the neces- 
sary equipment to tin malleable iron bearing shells be- 
fore they are relined with babbitt. This extra operation 
on the malleable iron bearing shells has made it possible 
to obtain babbitted bearings of this type in which the 
lining holds more securely than when depending only 
upon the customary anchor holes. A further improve- 
ment contemplated in connection with the babbitting 
work is the installation of a device for indicating the 
exact temperature of the metal in the babbitting pots, 
which will insure more dependable relined bearings. 

In order to show that careful and systematic mainte- 
nance as practiced on this property does pay and is a 
good investment, note the general downward trend of 
the curves shown in Fig. 2. These three curves show 
the maintenance cost over a period of the past four 
years on this property, as follows: Upper curve, total 
equipment maintenance cost not including cost for re- 
modeling cars; middle curve, mechanical equipment and 
car bodies of the passenger cars; lower curve, the elec- 
trical equipment of all cars. During this same period 
of time the maintenance cost per car-mile was reduced 
from $0.045 to $0.031, a very creditable showing. 

While many improvements have been made in con- 
nection with the upkeep of the equipment and in mainte- 
nance methods, at the same time some thought has been 
given to the question of bettering the working condi- 
tions in and about the shop and to the improvement of 
the general welfare of the workmen. To this end a 
general campaign of safety and fire prevention has 
been inaugurated to protect the men and the company’s 
property. A large washroom has been provided in the 
main shops, which is equipped with lockers, washbowls 
and shower baths and is plentifully supplied with hot 
water for the use of the workmen, who have shown 
that it is greatly appreciated. 

Another very important activity to be found on this 
property is the holding of regular meetings to discuss 
the maintenance problems. These meetings, which are 
held periodically, are attended by all employees who are 
in a supervisory capacity, such as shop and carhouse 
foremen and assistant foremen. The following gives 
an outline of a recent meeting of this character held in 
the Potomac Electric Power Company’s general office 
building. At this meeting the superintendent of equip- 
ment, acting as chairman, introduced the various men 
present, after which two charts, one showing detentions 
charged to the various carhouses for the past three 
years and the other showing rewound and repaired rail- 
way motor armatures for the past three years, were 
shown and discussed by the men present. The chair- 
man then read a number of written questions from the 
various men pertaining to the details in connection with 
their daily work. Some of the subjects actively dis- 
cussed by the men at this time were: 


1. Strengthening trucks 10. Armature repairs 
2. Keeping bolts tight 11. Trigger lock control 
3. Lubrication of bearings fingers ; 
4. Bearings and babbitting 12. Motor lead connections 
5. Brake rods 13. Heat treated bolts 
6. Freezing of the air system 14. Carhouse supplies 
7. Lubrication of control 15. Motor housings 
8. Lubrication of engineer’s 16. Axle bearings 
valve 17. Brushholders 
9. Detentions and pull-ins 18. Fire hazards 
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After this discussion one reel of moving pictures en- 
titled “Romance of Rails and Power” was shown and 
received with considerable interest. This was followed 
by an illustrated talk on maintenance of railway equip- 
ment, given by an engineer of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. The meeting then ad- 
journed and every one was invited to the dining room, 
where a lunch, served by the company, was shared and 
enjoyed by everybody present. 
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Such meetings are very interesting and instructive 
and give the men a chance to get better acquainted with 
each other. An opportunity is afforded to present 
troubles and have them openly discussed and it helps 
the men in public speaking, as they take an active part 
in the discussions, and, finally, these meetings develop 
a spirit of co-operation within the organization which 
results in better team work, which is essential to the 
success and efficient operation of any railway property. 


The Science of Babbitting Bearings 


By Use of. Mechanical Devices and the Exercise of Scrupulous and Continuous Care 
in Preparing Babbitt Metal, Highly Satisfactory Procedure 
for This Work Has Been Developed 


one of the routine maintenance shop jobs to which 

master mechanics have devoted a great deal of 
careful attention. Each man has developed his own 
methods, but each is glad to learn of the plans that 
have been used effectively by others. One of the shops 
where this work has been brought to a high degree of 
perfection is that of the United Electric Railways, 
formerly the Rhode Island Company, the headquarters 
of which are at Providence, R. I. While the methods 
used there are not new, they represent the result of a 
gradual evolution and are well worthy of study. The 
babbitting work on this property, for a total of 1,200 
cars more or less, is done by two men, one of whom 
is an expert on handling the molds, while the other 
devotes his attention principally to the broaching or 
finishing. 

Contrary to the practice in some shops, the babbitt 
pots are heated right out on the main floor of the 
machine shop, where they are conveniently located with 
respect to a pneumatically-operated molding machine, 
a pneumatically-operated broaching machine and iron- 
top benches where the molds used for lining split bear- 
ings are manipulated. 

Axle bearings are babbitted in one part of the shop 
and journal bearings, which are babbitted by hand, in 
another. ; i 
_ For the work on axle and armature bearings, two 
babbitt pots are used, each containing a different com- 
position of metal. These pots set in the top of cylin- 
drical furnaces in which soft coal is burned. 


\s NHE babbitting of journal and axle bearings is 


Pair of Babbitting Metal Furnaces Used in Babbitting Axle and 
Motor Bearings in Shops of Providence Company 


. 


Draft for the fires is furnished by a belt-driven fan 
conveniently located, with suitable piping to the fur- 
naces, and removal of the products of combustion is 
accomplished by the suction fans used for the down- 
draft forges located in another part of the shop. They 
are drawn into a flue pipe which passes vertically down- 
ward into the basement where the connection is made 
with the main suction pipe. 

There are suction connections also from above the 
pots so as to draw off the fumes and keep down the 
surrounding temperature. 


MoLDING MACHINE HAS WATER-COOLED ARBOR 


The molding machine, for solid bearings, consists of 
an iron table through which projects a water-cooled 
arbor. This is raised and lowered by means of a pneu- 
matically operated piston, working in a 16-in. cylinder 
and having about a 1-ft. stroke. 

Water from the shop piping system circulates through 
the arbor, which can be easily changed to suit the 
different styles of bearings to be babbitted. 

In operation the arbor is elevated to the proper posi- 
tion by manipulation of two three-way valves, the mold 
is placed over and around it, and the babbitt is poured 
and cooled all within the space of about one minute. A 
test made with a Westinghouse sixty-eight pinion-end 
bearing showed that the time required from the instant 
of pouring until the babbitt was hard enough to per- 
mit the bearing to be removed was twenty-five seconds. 

The mold consists of a flanged cylinder, which is 
clamped down to the table top of the molding machine 


Broaching Machine Showing Upper Part of Cylinder, Piping and 
Control Valve—Tool in Motion Due to Air Leakage 
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Babbitt Furnace Used in Babbitting Journal Bearings 


in a position concentric with the arbor. The bearing 
is dropped into this mold over the arbor, its flange 
holding it in a concentric position resting on a shoulder 
inside the mold which determines the thickness of the 
fiange. Curved iron filler pieces are then dropped into 
place between the mold and the bearing. A cast-iron 
gate, to facilitate the pouring operation, is then slipped 
over the top and the mold is ready for pouring. 

Where it is desired to cast the babbitt metal over the 
end of commutator-end bearings to serve as a dust cap, 
this can be done by having arbors for such bearings 
short enough to permit a ring to be placed inside the 
mold and over the bearing so as to flow the babbitt over 
the arbor about # in. thick. 


SOME DETAILS OF THE BROACHING MACHINE 


The broaching machine consists of a cast-iron table 
supported on an angle-iron framing with suitable brac- 
ing, below which is a 14-in. pneumatic cylinder, by 


Molding Machine with Water-Cooled Air Operated Arbor 


means of which a 14-in. piston rod is raised and lowered. 
This is threaded on the upper end on which a tapered 
broaching tool is screwed. Two standard sizes of 
broaching tools are used, one being s: in. smaller in 
diameter than the other. 

A steel crosspiece is mounted on the table above the 
cylinder to serve as a stop against which the bearing 
is held while the broaching tool is being forced 
through it. 

In operation the bearing is held over the broaching 
tool, which has been retracted to a position below the 
level of the table, and the air is turned on. The piston 
carrying the broaching tool rises, raising the bearing 
against the top, and the tool is forced slowly through 
the bearing. The air is then reversed and the tool is 
retracted. 

This practice of broaching, which is in accordance 
with the recommendation of manufacturers, gives a 
smooth hard surface to the babbitt, increasing its 
resistance to wear. 

For the various types of split bearings, an assort- 
ment of Weld babbitting devices are used. 

What has been said in the foregoing refers to the 
axle and armature bearing babbitting plant. The 
journal bearing work is done with one furnace equipped 
in general like the double furnace already described 
but having a hood, as shown in an accompanying illus- 
tration. 

The usual hand molds are used in babbitting journal 
bearings. In general these bearings are used as they 
come from the molds, but recently, at the request of 
the car maintainers, bearings of one type have been 
given two or three finishing cuts in a planer. The 
planer tool for this work consists of a circular cutter 
bolted to a shank. 

Three kinds of babbitt metal are used in babbitting 
bearings on this property, the compositions having 
been worked out carefully on the basis of experience. 
Analyses of the metal are made occasionally to insure 
compliance with the specifications. The company mixes 
its own metal. 

The composition for pinion-end armature bearings 
only is a tin base alloy made of eighty parts tin, five 
parts copper, five parts lead, and ten parts antimony. 
For axle and other motor bearings a lead base alloy 
is used, consisting of forty-four parts lead, forty-four 
parts tin, eleven parts antimony and one part copper. 
For journal bearings the composition is 96 per cent 
lead, 3 per cent tin and 1 per cent antimony. 


Parts of Mold Used with Molding Machine 
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Cars—Use of Enamel System and 


Win ee 


to protect the equipment from the deteriorating 
effects of the elements and to effect a pleasing 
f. appearance. The latter one has a far-reaching effect 
in connection with passenger cars which is very often 
: overlooked. Paint frequently forms the basis of the 
_ public’s judgment as to the condition of rolling stock. 
_ Gears may be noiseless, flat wheels unknown, and deten- 
_ tions may be few, but if the cars need a coat of paint 
the property looks neglected and the traveling public 
forms its opinions accordingly. 
Ei Electric railways should consider the question of 
painting rolling stock not alone from the economic 
standpoint, but also from the standpoint of good-will 
and salesmanship. In reply to a question as to the 
advertising value of paint on rolling stock, the chief 
engineer of a prominent electric railway system recently 
remarked: “We believe that a well-painted car, kept 
in good condition to eliminate noise, is such a good 
advertisement that it increases the riding sufficiently 
to pay for the added expense of keeping the equip- 
ment in this good condition.” 
; The painting methods and the problems which con- 
front those responsible for the appearance of rolling 
stock are quite varied. In discussing this question with 
men closely connected with the work, it appeared that 
_ there is apparently a lack of information as to just what 
various roads are doing and the results that they are 
7) obtaining. 
_ Electric railways are endeavoring to introduce econ- 
omies in all maintenance departments, but the prob- 
lems relating to economy in car painting are quite 
varied. The three principal systems most generally 
used are the flat color and varnish system, the color 
varnish system and the straight enamel system. The 
question of the relative value of these is still open to 
considerable discussion. Different railways have vary- 
ing ideas regarding the relative value of appearance, 
and the amount of striping and lettering that is done 
on a car is a matter of personal taste. Painting prob- 
‘lems have been increased with the use of modern thin 
metal sides and light pressed posts for rolling stock, 
and methods of painting to take care of these are quite 
different from those used with the old wooden equip- 
ment. It is evident that results obtained from any 
particular system must vary, due to climatic conditions 
and to the type of roadway over which the cars operate. 
Everyone knows that the effect of salt atmosphere, dirt 
_ from unpaved streets, and severe weather conditions 
will influence greatly the life obtained from painting. 
In order to obtain information which would show 
results and methods employed, the editors of this paper 
_ sent out a questionnaire to 100 electric railways which 
pied considered representative. Answers were received 
from forty. This information has been analyzed and 
the results of this investigation are given herewith. In 


Te. two fundamental reasons for painting cars are 
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Analysis of the Various Painting Methods Used by Electric Railways— 
All Companies Are Trying to Reduce the Time and Cost of Painting 


of Spray Painting Are Increasing 


addition to this, a survey of the paint requirements of 
electric railways was made and reports were received 
from eighty-three properties. This information hag 
been supplemented by data obtained by several paint 
manufacturers who were good enough to submit’ their 
records for examination. 

In order to get an idea as to the frequency with 
which it is necessary to repaint the rolling stock, the 
various railways were asked to state at what intervals 
they paint their cars. An accompanying table gives the 
answers received to this question. The answers are 
listed according to the painting system employed. From 
the answers received it appears that nearly 50 per cent 


-——Number of Companies Answering——. 
Color Flat 
Nase Color 
and 
Finishing Finishing Special 


Enamel 
Varnish Varnish Systems 


Answers Received System 
One to one and one-half years........ 
One and one-half years.............. 
One and one-half totwo years........ 
Two years 
Two to two and one-half years. } 
DECOY CATS «kesh toe ere aie he tiee ait 
Five to nine years. . SMD ene eo 
OPE VORES LS. oa crea aurea ieee a. Nev. 
Bee COCIght YOATB Ys... 00 oe bila se wes 
Eight to ) twelve years. 
Revarnish and touch ‘up ‘generally 

OMEFY VOATS.. cs 355 pple ene a eo 1 
Wooden cars fifteen months, steel cars 

eighteen months.................. 1 ie 1 
Varnish ev ery sixteen to eighteen 

months, paint about every ten years. é 36 I 
Revarnish and touch up every one to 

one and one-half years, repaint 

every two to three years........... ee ae v4 i 
Do all painting necessary every one 

and one-half years...............- 1 
60,000 to 100,000 miles.............. 1 


u ; 
3 I 


} 


_ NRwhy 
— meth: ae 


of the railways paint their rolling stock at intervals of 
from two to three years, and apparently this is not 
influenced by the system employed. 

The nature of the answers regarding intervals for 
painting indicates that the periods are rather indefinite 
and are influenced in many respects by overhauling 
periods necessary for other equipment. As examples of 
conditions which govern painting periods, the follow- 
ing representative answers are given: 


“All of our cars are brought into the shop once each 
year for revarnishing. With this practice we have very 
few cars that are entirely repainted during the year. 
When the cars are brought in for revarnishing, the panels 
are repainted and the other painting is touched up gener- 
ally, so that the period for repainting is rather indefinite.” 


“Cars are repainted and revarnished at the time they 
are in the shop for general overhauling. Revenue cars in 
general service come to the shop for intermediate inspection 
when they have made 20,000 and 40,000 miles, and at the 
60,000-mile interval they are brought to the shop for gen- 
eral overhauling. Trains and trail cars used only in rush 
hours or special service are brought to the shop for. inspec- 
tion and overhauling on regular time interval periods, . 
instead of on a mileage basis. The first and second eight- 
month periods are those of intermediate inspection, - while 
on the third and fourth-month periods the trains are given 
a general shop overhauling and revarnished or repainted 
as necessary.’ : 
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“The routine interval is eighteen months. This period 
is in step with our equipment overhaul. Repainting is 
sometimes necessary on account of physical damage at 
shorter periods. It would average about two years if based 
on undamaged surfaces.” 

“We endeavor to put our cars into the shop for a general 
overhauling on a 75,000-mile basis, or at an average inter- 
val of eighteen months. If the condition of the paint on 
the cars demands a total repainting at this time, the job 
is done. In other words, we endeavor at this time to put 
the car body in such condition that it will come back to 
us at the next overhauling period in a reasonably good 
condition.” 


In regard to the time that it is necessary to remove 
cars from service for painting, replies indicate that the 
average is about ten days. The average for the vari- 
ous painting systems is about. the same. The accom- 
panying table gives a summary of the answers received 
and shows a variation of from five to fifteen days. In 
some cases the time in the shop is governed to a large 


-——Number of Companies Answering——— 
y 1 


olor Flat 
Varnish Color 
and and 


Enamel 
System 


Finishing Finishing Special 
Varnish Varnish Systems 
] 


Answers Received 
Five to eight days. 
Five to fourteen days F 5 ic ; 
Six days; . 30.7 , . + eo i 
Seven days Avs 2 1 2 4 
Bight days 1 a 
Nine days...... oe , “a 
Nine to eleven days ?: ] 
Tan dave tee de ee 1 4 
Ten to twelvedays.......... : 
Ten to fifteen days ; 
Ten to twenty-five days 
Eleven days......... =m 
Twelve days.......... Se oon, 1 
Twelve to fourteen days ‘an oe 
Twelve to fifteen days 
Fourteen days 
Fourteen to twenty-one days 
Fifteen days... 5 
Varies according to condition of ear.... 


—-—5 


1 
3 
| 
1 
1 


extent by other work which is done on cars at the same 
time that the painting is being taken care of. 

Some of the factors which enter into the time that 
is necessary to withhold cars from service for painting 
are indicated by the following answers: 


“We require five days for painting safety cars and 
fourteen days for large interurban cars.” 

“Our cars are repainted at the same time they are over- 
hauled, and they will average about thirty days in the 
shops for overhauling and repainting.” 

“Cars are removed from service from ten to twenty-five 
days, depending on the amount of work required for paint- 
ing. Our first step when a car is brought in for painting 
is to strip it. It is then scrubbed, after which the carpen- 
ters and metal workers do the necessary work for putting 
it into condition for painting.” 

“The time varies according to the condition of the cars. 
The bodies are generally overhauled before painting.” 

“Cars are in the paint shop for an average of about 
eight days, and in the carpenter shop prior to going into 
the paint shop an average of ten days, making a total of 
eighteen working days or about three weeks.” 

“The length of time required depends on the amount of 
work necessary. Ordinary repainting requires seven days 
in the shop.” 

“The routine process for complete repainting requires 
eleven days. This includes twenty-four hours drying after 
the final coat.” 

“The painting process on our cars requires about one 
week’s time. However, we always overhaul all the equip- 
ment and car bodies prior to painting. This usually requires 
three weeks before the car is painted.” 

“As we have a comparatively small system we employ 
but one painter. The time required is twelve days for one 
painter, but this could be materially reduced if two painters 
were used.” 

In order to obtain an idea of the general practice as 
to removing or not removing old paint before repaint- 


ing, a question regarding this was asked. Of the forty 


answers received, eleven answered that they did not 
remove old paint and five answered that old paint was 
always removed. One answered, “We remove old paint 
if necessary.” Of the other replies received seven 
answered that the removal of old paint depends on its 
condition. Six replied that old paint is removed only 
from cars with very rough or cracked surfaces. Three 
answered that old paint is removed when it is found 
loose or peeling off. Three answered, “We do not re- 
move old paint when the foundation is good,’ and one 
each answered “We remove old paint about every seven 
years,” “We remove old paint at alternate general 
paintings,” and “We remove loose paint and burn off 
about every twelve to fifteen years.” 

It appears from the replies received that the condi- 
tion of the paint and its body governs to a large extent 
the removal of paint before repainting. One answered: 
“At the present time we are changing our color from 
a dark green to red color for the panels and cream 
superstructure combination, and consequently we are 
removing all the old paint.” 


How OLD PAINT IS REMOVED 


It appears to be pretty general practice to burn off 
paint from wooden cars and to use a paint remover on 
steel cars. In regard to a question on this subject, 
sixteen companies reported that they followed this prac- 
tice. Ten others reported that they burned paint off, 
and seven replied that they used a paint remover. 
Other replies stated that the outside paint is burnt off 
and a paint remover is used on the inside, that a sand 
blast, together with a paint remover is used, that the 
wood is burned off and that the metal parts are sand 
blasted and that the panels are burned off and a paint 
remover is used on other parts. 

Answers to a question regarding the work done be- 
tween general paintings indicate that most railways 
touch up and revarnish their cars between what they 
consider general paintings without removing the old 
paint. Of the forty answers received thirty companies 
replied that they did touch up and varnish between 
general painting. Six replied that they did not. Three 
replies stated that their practice was to touch up and 
revarnish only after accidents, and one replied that 
their company did very little touching up. 

In regard to the difference in painting practice 
with steel and wooden cars, replies indicated that on 
the majority of roads, the only difference is in the 
priming coat. Thirty-eight companies which had both 
wooden and steel cars reported on this. Twenty-eight 
replied that the priming coat constituted the only dif- 
ference and ten replied that they used practically the 
same process for both steel and wooden cars. 

An attempt was made to obtain information as to 
the extent that spray painting was being used and the 
various parts that were being painted by the spray 
system. Replies indicated that two-thirds of the rai)- 
ways were not employing the spray painting system. Of 
the remaining one-third that were using it seven com- 
panies replied that they were spraying the trucks and 
underbodies of cars. Two replied that they sprayed 
trucks only, two that they sprayed platforms, hoods and 
trucks, two more that they sprayed box and flat cars, 
and an additional two that they were spraying trucks 
and work cars. Of the remaining replies indicating the 
extent to which the spray process was used, one com- 
pany reported using the spray method for the entire 
outside of the car. Another stated that of the seven 
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7 coats which were applied on the car, five of them were 
applied by the spray method and in addition the roof, 
_ truck, pilot, steps and bumpers were. painted by the 


spray method. 


A personal investigation at the shops of some of the 
companies which are employing the spray method quite 
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extensively indicates that the economies resulting from 
the use of this system are quite pronounced, and that 
manufacturers are co-operating toward supplying paints 


and varnishes which can be used and applied readily 


by the spray method. 
adapted for work in restricted places and is economical 


Spray painting is particularly 


Criticisms and Commendations of Various Painting Systems 


From Railways Using the Flat Color 
and Finishing Varnish System 


“We prefer the flat color and finish- 
ing varnish, as the varnish has less of 
a tendency to crack than when the color 
varnish system is used. We are re- 
quired to bring the cars in for revar- 
nishing once each year, and if enamel 
finish were used it would be necessary 
to varnish the enameled cars at the 
end of the year’s run, as the enamel 
would have lost its luster in that time.” 

“We believe the flat color and var- 
nish system to be the best. Otherwise 
we would change. I am under the 
impression that all other companies 
are of the same opinion that the method 
they use is the best. We have not been 
successful with the enamel system.” 


“We find the flat color and varnish 
system superior to enamel for the fol- 
lowing reasons: We wash our cars so 
often that the rubbing would wear off 
the stripes, numbers and letters with- 
out varnish on top of the coats to pre- 
serve them.” 


“We prefer the flat color and var- 
nish system because of lower cost and 
better appearance since cars are thor- 
oughly finished and primed. The time 
required for painting is also much less. 
Regarding the other methods referred 
to, we have not tried them. The 
enamel system seems to be worth fur- 
ther consideration, as it retains its 
luster longer than varnish, but it is 
not as good when first applied. We are 
following the records of a few cars 
which have been done experimentally 
with enamel.” 


“We find the flat color and varnish 
system requires the least possible num- 
ber of coats and gives the maximum 
possible wear. We prefer it to all 
other systems on account of its 
economy.” 

“We believe that the high grade of 
coach finish that can only be obtained 
with the flat color and varnish system 


‘is unnecessary for electric cars, and 


we are now contemplating a change. 
Greater durability of the enamel sys- 
tem appears to make it preferable to 
the color varnish method, although the 
latter is somewhat cheaper.” 


From Railways Using the Color 
Varnish and Finishing Var- 
nish System 


“We find the color varnish system 
satisfactory in that it produces a good 
finish, the various coats dry fairly fast 
and in general they do not crack, blis- 
ter or peel to any extent, thus eliminat- 


ing the necessity of removing old paint 


upon next repainting period. The ob- 
jection to using a system in which a 
quick-drying varnish is used is that the 


- resulting coat will crack after a short 
lapse of time, while if a slow-drying 
ee ae 


. satisfactory finish. 


varnish is used, the cars are removed 
from service for too long a period for 
repainting. Similarly, the objections 
to a system giving an enamel finish are 
that good enamel dries too slowly and 
often one coating does not give a 
Where two coats 
are necessary, this doub-es the time 
and cost.” 


“We use one coat of color varnish 
and two coats of finishing varnish be- 
cause it has been giving the best re- 
sults. We do not use rough stuff as 
we get a good enough finish and save 
the cost. We have been try ng enamel 
for some time, but until lately we were 
unable to get a dark red color which 
would hold up and have any gloss, but 
the material used in the last six months 
has been greatly improved so as to 
overcome this difficulty, and we have 
quite a number of cars finished in 
enamel.” 


“We have obtained the best results 
with the color varnish system for the 
past twelve years. Our method carries 
more varnish and decreases the time 
that cars are kept in the paint shop. 
Most enamel checks and decorations do 
not stand up.” 


“Flat colors sometimes change in 
shade due to the chemical combination 
when a coat of varnish is applied on 
top of the flat color. This usually 
occurs when the car has been in service 
from eight to ten months. We consider 
the color varnish system to be the best, 
as we find the coats stand up longer 
and give better luster. Enamels do 
not retain the luster that good wearing 
body varnishes do, and cars which have 
been enameled do not clean up as read- 
ily as do varnished cars. The enamel 
is not good in appearance after two 
years of wear.” 


“We get better results at less cost 
from the color varnish system than we 
did with other systems. The flat color 
system costs more and takes more 
varnish and flat color. This also fades 
more than the color varnish. We have 
never used the enamel system, but ob- 
servations of other companies using 
this indicates that it never gives the 
results claimed for it.” 


“We prefer the color varnish system 
as we can work two coats of color in 
a day, and this cannot be done with 
enamel finish.” 


“We use a combination of the flat 
color and color varnish system. The 
enamel finish does not make as good a 
looking job as the varnish finish, does 
not last any longer and is harder to 
clean.” 


“Our standard practice is to use 
color varnish and one coat of finishing 
varnish. We have found this amount 
of covering material to be sufficient to 
protect the wood in a satisfactory man- 
ner for a period of thirty months.” 


From Railways Using the Enamel 


System 
_“We find the enamel finish saves 
time, stock and labor. The durability 
is greater with the best grade of 


enamel.” 


“Cars are not out of service with the 
namel system as long, and they do not 
look as shabby after two and one-half 
years.” 

“We use the enamel system because 
~f its lower expense, longer durability 
and because it can be finished more 
rapidly.” 

“We have found that cars done in 
enamel will look better for a longer 
period of time than the lead and oil 
jobs. It is also much quicker.” 


“We believe the enamel system to be 
durable and cars finished with it look 
good, so we have eliminated the build- 
ing up of a fine surface with rough 
stuff just for looks. Our system will 
wear as long as a finer surfaced job.” 


“We find the flat color and finishing 
varnish system slower and more costly 
than the enamel system. It does not 
stand up as well and does not look 
good. The same objections apply to 
the color varnish and finishing var- 
nish system. The enamel method is 
cheaper, requires less time, gives a 
better finish and lasts longer than the 
other methods.” 


“We find that the enamel system 
wears equally as well as the flat color 
and varnish system and cuts our shop- 
ping period about one-half. In other 
words, under the flat color and varnish 
system it requires approximately fif- 
teen days before the car is ready for 
service. Under the enamel system it 
requires only seven days, and the oper- 
ation is considerably cheaper. The 
enamel wears as well as the color var- 
nish amd the finishing varnish system 
and is about one-third quicker through 
the shop, although the color varnish 
and finishing varnish system is prefer- 
able to the flat color and finish varnish 
system.” 


“Experience has shown us that the 
enamel job looks better at the end of 
two years than a flat color and varnish 
job at the end of one year in this 
climate.” 


“After trying out three varnish and 
five enamel systems over a period of 
three years, we found one particular 
type of enamel system to be far su- 
perior in point of durability. Gener- 
ally the enamels, and particularly the 
one we use, do not check and crack as 
do the varnish jobs. Varnish will 
check and crack. It also loses its lus- 
ter at the end of about eighteen 
months, whereas the enamel we now 
use has withstood service for over five 
years without showing any indication 
of cracking.” 
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in the quantity of material needed. The greatest 
objection appears to come from the lack of interest 
shown by practical painters. Most of those from the 
old-time school follow the trade because of the pleasure 
derived from the wielding of the brush and the spread- 
ing of the film of color. The objections from these 
men are invariably that they like to have their paint 
brushed in. Several painter labor organizations are 
arguing against the use of paint-spraying equipment as 
being detrimental to health. The root of the matter 
seems to rest in a fear that the use of labor-saving 
methods will reduce the demand for painters. 


PAINTING SYSTEM USED 


Outside of the special systems, which are used by 
some electric railways, the various painting systems 
can be classified in general into three classes. These are 
the flat color and finishing varnish system, the color 
varnish and finishing varnish system, and the enamel 
system. 

After removing the paint or where this is not entirely 
removed, after the loose paint and that which shows 
signs of cracking has been removed, those using the 
flat color and finishing varnish system apply a priming 
coat. This is followed by a glazing or knifing coat 
when holes and nailheads are puttied and spotted. In 
general this is next followed by two rough coats or 
surface coats. The number, however, varies with dif- 
ferent properties; some apply but one coat and others 
three. Next follow two or three color coats, and after 
the lettering and striping usually two coats of finishing 
varnish is applied. Some roads, however, use only one 
coat of finishing varnish. Of course, variations from 
this will be found on nearly every system, as frequently 
when cars are in fairly good condition some of the 
various coats may not be necessary. 

Where the color varnish and finishing varnish sys- 
tem is used, the color varnish coats replace the flat 
color coats. Some roads use but one coat of color 
varnish; others two, and some use a combination, 
applying first a flat color coat followed by a color var- 
nish coat. After the striping and lettering, the cars 
are finished by the application of either one or two 
finishing varnish coats. 

Where the enamel system is used, the enamel coats 
replace the flat color or colored varnish coat. From 
the information received it appears that the most gen- 
eral practice is to apply two enamel coats. Some roads 
add a coat of finishing varnish over the enamel, and 
in the replies received two roads reported the use of 
a clear enamel coat over the colored enamel coat. A 
large number of railways do not use finishing varnish 
with the enamel system. Of course there are various 
combinations of these systems, as some roads use a 
flat body coat before applying the enamel coat, and 
other combinations are also possible depending upon 
conditions. Of the forty replies received in answer 
to the questionnaire, fourteen railways reported as 
using the enamel system, thirteen used the colored 
varnish and finishing varnish system, seven used the 
flat color and finishing varnish system, two reported 
using both the flat color and finishing varnish and 
the enamel systems, and four reported the use of special 
systems. The special systems reported include the 
Flood & Conklin’s Simplex system, Murphy’s A B C 
system, the Krakno system, and the Filkote system. 

In order to obtain the opinions of a large number 
of users as to relative values of the various systems, 
the different railway companies were asked why they 
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preferred the particular system that they are now 
using, and what objections they had to other systems. 
Some of the replies received are given on page 325. 
These are arranged to show the present systems which 
the companies are now using. 


PRESERVATION IS NOT THE ONLY REASON 
FOR USING PAINT 


As cars constitute the point of contact between the 
traveling public and the railway company, it is most 
essential that the general appearance of the interior 
and exterior be kept in a condition pleasing to the eye. 
The use of paint to improve the appearance of rolling 
stock is then a most important consideration. One of 
the best mediums for selling transportation is to adopt 
bright, pleasing colors. 

Another reason for using brightly-colored cars is 
that of safety, and many companies are adopting a 
combination of colors to give the cars the greatest 
possible visibility. In order to give the service de- 
manded by the public, high scheduled speeds are quite 
essential. In order to operate cars at hight speed and 
at the same time to promote the safety of the public, 
it is desirable that an approaching car should be dis- 
tinguished as far as the eye can see. 

Other reasons for keeping rolling stock properly 
painted are for sanitary effect and to improve lighting 
conditions. In order to ascertain how far paints are 
used by electric railways for these two purposes, com- 
panies were asked specifically if they used paint to 
improve lighting conditions and for sanitary reasons. 
Eighty-three companies replied to this question and 51 
or 61 per cent said that they were important considera- 
tions in their use of paint. 

An attempt was also made to find out how companies 
buy their paint. The majority of electric railways 
choose their paint by the manufacturer’s make rather 
than from their own specifications. Sixty-five out of 
a total of seventy companies furnishing information on 
this point, or 93 per cent, buy all or some of their paint 
by specifying the manufacturer. Only five companies 
said that they write their own specifications. 

Some of the reasons given for the use of ready-mixed 
paint are: 


“Manufacturers know more about paint than we do.” 
“We cannot compete with manufacturers.” 


“We find that manufacturers’ mixture is most reliable 
and economical.” 


“We consider manufacturers’ paint more uniformly mixed 
than otherwise.” 


“We have not the proper equipment for mixing paint.” 


Twenty companies who buy part of their paint ready- 
made and mix part on the job reported using an in- 
creased amount of ready-mixed paint due to the con- 
venience, economy and uniformity of colors afforded by 
manufacturers’ products. 

In considering some of the outstanding points result- 
ing from the information received from electric rail- 
ways, it appears that serviceability is the chief consider- 
ation in deciding upon the system or paint to be used. 
Operators judge results by the appearance of their cars 
when they come in for repainting after from two to- 
three years of service rather than by their appearance 
after being repainted. Under present conditions railways 
cannot afford to spend money lavishly, and with the pres- 
ent labor and material conditions it is a self-evident 
fact that satisfactory paint cannot be purchased today 
at a less or even the same cost as three or four years ago. 
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North Branch Transit Car Before and After Reconstruction 
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North Branch Transit Company Rebuilds Cars 


Ten Cars Are Being Reconstructed for One-Man Operation—Trucks Are 
Rebuilt, Wheelbase Lengthened, and the Car Bodies Are Provided 
with Arch Roofs and Are Otherwise Rebuilt on Modern Lines 


7 


whi: 


gage steel was used for sides. In the reconstruction of 


few wood-working machines or machine tools 


; [Le rebuilding of cars by small railways with 


— 


often presents quite a problem, and many such 
roads lack the courage to undertake it. The North 
Branch Transit Company, Bloomsburg, Pa., however, is 
not one of these, for work has been started to rebuild 
ten of the company’s old cars for one-man operation. 
Accompanying illustrations show details of the first car 
completed. The work of reconstruction was carriéd 
out under the direction of Douglass Ford, superin- 
tendent, and Norman Fry, master mechanic, and each 
of the nine men who constitute the shop force had 
something to do with the reconstruction. 
The cars being rebuilt were some purchased from 
the J. G. Brill Company twenty-one years ago, and 
the exterior and interior views show the condition of 


the roof the old monitor deck was removed, but all 
sheathing and the rafters were used by raising them 
24 in. in the center and sloping to the original roof posi- 
tion at the sides. The same size and number of windows 
were retained in the car body, but an additional win- 
dow was added at the closed side of the end. 

The trucks were Brill type 21-E. These were recon- 
structed and the wheelbase, originally 7 ft. 6 in., was 
lengthened to 9 ft. This was done by sawing the side 
frames apart in the center and lengthening these out 
by the use of four pieces of #-in. x 4-in. x 4-ft. 2-in. 
iron. These pieces were bolted on each side with {-in. 
bolts, which were installed with a driving fit. The two 
sides were tied together by two angle-iron braces ¢ in. 
x 14 in. x 4 in. Corner plates were used to make the 


/ the first of these cars before remodeling. In their connections between these cross-angles and the side 
original state the cars had semi-inclosed platforms with frames. These braces were of angle iron 4 in. x 6 in. 
i permanent steps, a car body with bulkheads and two x 6 in. This provided a very strong construction and 


_ and the roof construction 
- was remodeled to provide 


ea cr ee ra 


ears were made straight 


the straight pieces were 


new construction No. 14 


sliding doors, longitudinal seats throughout and a 
monitor type roof. In the.reconstruction the bulkheads 
were removed so that the platform could be made a 
part of the interior car body. Folding doors and steps 
were added. The seating 
was changed to cross-seats 


for arch roof construction. 

In the illustration show- 
ing the framework of the 
car body during the proc- 
ess of reconstruction it will 
be seen that the car origi- 
nally had 8-in. concave 
sides below the belt rail. 
In the reconstruction the 


by the use of 5-in. I-beams 
cut in seven pieces. The 
side posts were sawed and 


spliced to it and bolted to 
the old side sills. In the 


The Interior Seating Arrangement Was Changed from 
Longitudinal to Cross-Seats 


will prevent the side frames from kicking out. 

In order to prevent the teetering and side swaying 
which is so common with single-truck cars, four shock 
absorbers were installed. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the construc- 
tion of one of these. They 
were made by using some 
trolley base springs. Two 
irons with hooks at the 
end were run through the 
center of the springs so 
that the pulling caused a 
compression of the spring. 
These shock absorbers 
were connected between 
the end crossbar of the 
truck and the end of the 
car body at an angle of 
about 45 deg. Two of 
these springs were used 
on each end of the ear. 

The manually operated 
doors and steps were fur- 
nished by the National 
Safety Car & Equipment 


eo 
to 
Co 


ee 


The Type of Shock Absorber Used 


Construction View Showing How Truck Was Lengthened 


Company. As the doors open six lamps, ihree on either 
end, are lighted. These are installed over each set of doors, 
and the opening of the doors throws a drum switch 
which is fastened to the end of the door shaft and makes 
the necessary connections for lighting the lamps, which 
remain lighted as long as the doors are open. A 
switch in this circuit provides for cutting out the lights 
during daylight hours. 

The interior of the arch roof was painted with white 
enamel, and four Electric Service Supplies Company’s 
safety fixtures were installed for lighting. These are 
arranged in a single row down the center of the car. 
Four Garland ventilators were used which were 
furnished by the National Railway Appliance Company. 
Other fixtures installed included a Faraday signal 
system with push buttons on each vertical side post 
and also at the right side of the bulkhead posts. 
Sanitary hand straps and a motorman’s seat were also 
added. 

The new cross-seats installed were manufactured in 
the shops of the railway, the castings being made in 
a local foundry. Rattan cushions and backs are used 
and corner grip handles are provided. The Cooper hot 
water heater which formed the original heating equip- 
ment was retained, but this was supplemented by four 
electric heaters which will be used in the fall and 
spring when continuous coal fires are not required. 

Air-brake equipment was added which consists of a 


Car Body Framework in Course of Reconstruction 
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Westinghouse D.H. 10 compressor, with the necessary 
governor and motorman’s valve. Two 6-in. brake cylin- 
ders are used, one for each side of the truck. The new 
seating capacity is thirty-three, which is provided by 
ten cross-seats, four longitudinal seats, and one seat 
on the platform. 

All other equipment used on the car was completely 
overhauled. The old Union standard No. 1 trolley base 
was rebuilt and roller bearings provided. 


Changing from 25 to 60 Cycles 


indiana Service Corporation Replaces Old Converters 
with Modern 60-Cycle Machines, but Reconnects 
Old Transformers for Use on 
New Frequency 


HE Indiana Service Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind., 

recently tackled the problem of changing over its 
converting equipment from 25 to 60 cycles in accordance 
with the present tendency in power distribution for 
electric railways as well as general service. Some 60- 
cycle service had been furnished by the company, but 
most of the railway distribution had been at the lower 
frequency. 

The company has ten substations, which are now in 
process of conversion, and one new substation is under 
construction. There are fourteen of the 25-cycle rotary 
converters with a combined capacity of 4,650 kw., which 
are being replaced with G. E. 500-kw., 60-cycle, six- 
phase machines. 

In order to save expense, the company desired to 
utilize the old transformers, if possible, with the new 
rotaries. They were of sizes suitable for use with 
three-phase rotaries of from 200 to 450-kw. capacity, 
stepping down the voltage from 33,000 to 370. The new 
rotaries require about 445 volts from the transformer 
secondaries, being six-phase machines. 

The manufacturers did not recommend this procedure, 
but after some experimental work had been done on 
the transformers by the Service Corporation it was 
decided that they could be made to serve for the pres- 
ent. In the shell-type transformers one of the middle 
primary coils was cut out of circuit and left dead. This 
gave the proper ratio, maintained the balance of 
stresses due to magnetic forces and left the transform- 
ers with the four 24 per cent voltage regulation taps 
intact. 

The core-type transformers were dismantled and 
equal amounts of the primary winding were removed 
from the core legs. Wood spacing blocks were inserted 
to replace the removed windings. 

As for the reactances of the remodeled transformers, 
these were found to be about right for the new rotary 
converters, whether the reactance was all in the trans- 
former or part in external coils. 

While, of course, the transformer windings are being 
operated at a voltage per turn higher than that for 
which they were designed no bad effects have been dis- 
covered so far. 

Obviously the old transformers do not match the rota- 
ries in regard to capacity, but this fact was disregarded 
beeause each substation has ample transformer capac- 
ity to handle present loads. As new transformer equip- 
ment proves to be necessary this will be purchased in 
capacity suitable for the rotaries and of standard size. 
The fact is that the discrepancy in capacity between 
the old transformers and the new rotaries is less than 
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might be supposed because the old transformers were 
designed on a liberal basis of rating, while the new 
rotaries are rated according to present standards. 

In the making of the changeover from one frequency 
to the other a 500-kw. portable substation is employed 
to carry the substation load temporarily while the 
rotary and its control panel, which is purchased as part 
of the new equipment, are installed ready to cut into 
service. Interconnection with other companies already 
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furnishing 60-cycle service is utilized also if necessary 
and available. 

In the studies made preliminary to the work now 
under way the practicability of using frequency chang- 
ers was investigated. The cost of this plan would have 
been about the same as the one adopted, but there 
would have been loss in conversion efficiency and expen- 
sive changes later as the old 25-cycle equipment reached 
the end of its useful life. 


_ Method and Cost of Reclaiming Seattle 
Paved Track 


A Detailed Account Is Given of the Organization Used, Which Was De- 
signed to Foster Competition but Insure Good Work—Reclamation Work 
Was Done Under Traffic by Shimming Solid Against Old Foundation 


i 


‘ 


By A. E. Pierce 


Superintendent of Railway Maintenance, City of Seattle, Wash. 


Track and Paving Were Badly in Need of Repair 


Municipal Street Railway was confronted with re- 

habilitating approximately 23 miles of paved tee- 
rail track in the spring of 1922. This was in different 
sections of the city, the separate jobs varying in length 
from a half to one mile. The track was breaking down 
at the joints, rail working badly on the ties, pavement 
along the rail loose and the general condition a source 
of continual complaint from property owners and 
tenants. 

A closer examination showed that the track gage had 
become wide; that the majority of the ties were solid 
in the concrete base but the rail had cut into the ties 
and concrete; that the joint plates were badly pounded 
and cupped and the rail at the joints in a majority of 
eases split back under the head or through the web at 


Te way and structures department of the Seattle 


Surface Appearance of Rehabilitated Track 


the bolt holes, necessitating the removal of about 3 ft. 
of bad rail at each joint, or the installation of a total 
of 12 per cent new rail in making repairs. 

A number of different methods were considered for 
overcoming these conditions and it was finally decided 
to remove all brick paving liners along the rail, cut the 
rail back at the joints, install sufficient new rail to 
make up for ends cut off, shim and surface-weld the 
joints and repave. 

The organization for handling this work was next 
considered and it was decided to divide the separate 
jobs into three divisions, with a foreman responsible 
for a certain portion of the work. These divisions were 
segregated as follows: First, a crew which removed the 
pavement and concrete to the top of the ties, cut off 
broken rail ends and moved back the rail. Second. a 
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crew (which proved to be the most important) for align- 
ing the track, gaging and shimming. Third, a crew 
which installed concrete and paving, preceded by the 
welder crew, which surface-welded and ground all joints. 

The work was all handled (first on our outbound and 
later our inbound track) in stretches of approximately 
four blocks at a time, the first crew continually open- 
ing more track and the third crew closing up. This 
scheme caused the minimum of interference to traffic and 
inconvenience to stores along one of the most heavily 
traveled thoroughfares in the city. 

The type of construction on this street was as fol- 
lows: The tracks were laid on 10-ft. centers with 80-lb. 
A.S.C.E. Lorain Section 353, 7-in. tee-rail with an aver- 
age of 1 in. of ball, set on fir ties, spaced on 14-ft. cen- 
ters on an 8-in. concrete base with a sub-base of clay 
and gravel fill. 


OLD JOINT PLATES RECLAIMED 


In cutting back the rail at the joints there was neces- 
sarily an increase in the number of plates and the old 
This 


ones had to be rebuilt or new ones substituted. 


Oak Shims in Weak Cement Bearing Be- 
tween Ties Where Ties Were Loose 


was taken care of by supplying a small number of 
new plates. As fast as the old plates were removed 
from the track they were sent to our shop, built up 
with an electric welder and then machined to a true 
surface for bearing under the ball of the rail. This 
work was done at a cost of approximately 80 cents per 
pair and the results have proved very satisfactory. It 
was also found in surface-welding at the joints that the 
grinder did not leave the joints so that they conformed 
to the original contour of the rail. A pound developed, 
occasioned by the flanges striking the small bead along 
the gage side. This was immediately taken care of with 
a small hand grinder, which is considered very essen- 
tial for obtaining the best results. 

Employing foremen at $145 per month and laborers 
at $4.50 and $4.75 per day of eight hours, and following 
the above method and organization, the following is a 
more detailed description, with pictures and cost data, 
of the separate units performing the work on Westlake 
Avenue from Pine to Mercer Streets, a total of 4,705 ft. 
of double track. The work was done under traffic with 
an average headway of two and one-half minutes: 

Excavating (Cutting Back) Crew—forty-four men: 

1. Two men each rail picking and gadding out brick. 
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2. Two men each rail piling and sorting brick. 

3. Twelve gangs of three men each gadding concrete, 
one man holding gad and two striking with hammers. 

This crew cut out all battered and broken ends of 
rail and moved the rail back, placing a new or first class 
relay rail at the end of each block or whenever the 
waste rail equaled a standard stock length. These men 
gaged and spiked this rail only temporarily as they 
went along. This crew was also used with the work 
train after service to clean up dirt and refuse behind 
the paving crew when the paving had set sufficiently 
to allow automobile traffic on it. 

Shimming Crew—twenty-eight men: 

1. Two men aligning each rail, pulling old spikes, 
plugging old spike holes and sorting and distributing 
shims. 

2. Four men each rail adzing ties to a level surface 
under base of rail and on either side of base for ap- 
proximately 6 in. 

3. Eight men each rail placing and wedging in shims 
to a solid and even bearing between base of rail and tie. 


Manner of Tamping Concrete to Get 
Bearing Under Rail 

The shimmers under (3) worked in pairs and were 
organized as follows: 

Head line side crew, taking every fourth tie and 
shimming and spiking rail on this tie to a true line 
and surface, using centers and grades set for this work 
by an engineering crew. 

Second line side crew, taking the middle one of the 
remaining ties and shimming and spiking this to even 
surface and true line. 

Third line side crew, shimming and spiking one of 
the remaining ties soundly and straight down. 

Fourth line side crew, shimming and spiking the only 
remaining unshimmed tie in this group and following 
the crews previously mentioned but not passing around 
any of the head crews. 

This method insures specializing by each crew. The 
foreman is always able to place his finger on the crew 
doing inefficient work, thereby stimulating rivalry. 

On the gage side there are also crews numbered 
head, two, three and four, which work at all times 
directly opposite crews of like number on the line side. 
These crews or gangs place their shims and spikes 
evenly, solidly, carefully and permanently with crews 
numbered head and two, each using standard track 


. gages and levels. 
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Crews numbered three and four use 
their eyes to surface and align on their ties. 

This work was done under traffic and the foreman 
watched at all times for any deflection caused by cars 
passing. As soon as the above work was satisfactorily 
completed a welder crew installed welds and surface- 
ground at all joints. 

Paving Crew—twenty-two men: 

1. Hight men cleaning out all dirt and refuse and 
trimming the asphalt to a true line. They mixed the 
concrete, which was installed with the use of a templet 
to within 1 in. below the brick paving level, allowing 
for a sand and cement cushion. This concrete was 
tamped firmly under the base of the rail and between 
shims, using tamping bars, one man working from 
either side of the rail and opposite each other. 

2. Two men mixing cushion and installing, making 
use of a templet to even the surface to the proper level 
for the paving brick. 

3. Ten men laying brick, a sufficient number of brick 


. having been salvaged from the removal to do the paving 


on the outside of the rail. A new bull nose brick was 
installed on the gage side. This bull nose was separated 
from the rail by second-hand liner brick laid parallel to 
the rail and acting as a spacer for the bull nose brick 
and providing flangeway for the wheels. All paving 
was kept 2 in. below the ball of the rail to allow for 
wear. 

In bringing the rail up to its proper grade on the 


COST OF RECONSTRUCTION WORK 
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adzed face of the ties all shims # in. or over in thick- 
ness were of oak, while for less than ? in. iron shims 
were used. The oak shims varied by quarter inches 
from 2? in. to 8 in. in thickness and were drilled on four 
corners to allow a #-in. spike to fit in without breaking 
the shim and allowing the spikes to come up flush with 
the base of the rail. In all cases the oak ties were 
separated from the base of the rail by a thin iron shim 


_ driven in diagonally and held in place by spikes. In 
cutting off broken rails the ball and web were cut by 


hack saw and the base burned with an acetylene torch 
and all holes for plates drilled by machine or hand. 

The ties in places were found to be loose in the con- 
crete base, in which case a special method of shimming 
was followed. An oak shim was placed on the concrete 
between ties and allowed to set in a weak sand and 
cement mixture, with a slight clearance between the 
top of the shim and the base of the rail. As soon as 
this shim bearing had set an iron shim was driven in 


-on top of the oak. This should prevent any deflection 


in the rail which would otherwise be caused by the ties 


working in the concrete base. 


The method of placing concrete under the rail and 
between the shims, as described under paving crew, is 
shown in an accompanying photograph which illustrates 
the operation with but one tamping bar, another being 
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used in the same manner from the opposite side simul- 
taneously. 

The figure given in the tube covers completely over- 
hauling and repaving of 4,705 feet of double track, or 
at the rate of $7.88 per lineal foot. 

This track has been under service for six months 
and a recent investigation shows it to be in splendid 
condition and good for six or eight years more traffic 
with very little maintenance. 

The main cost of doing this work was in labor, as 
but a very small amount of material, such as shims, 
bolts, spikes, cement, sand and gravel, was used. 


How the Holyoke Street Railway Organ- 
izes for Snow Fighting 


HE snowfall during the past winter has been very 

heavy in the New England district. Recently the 
Mayor of Holyoke, Mass., publicly commended the 
Holyoke Street Railway on its success in keeping the 
railway lines clear during the unprecedented bad win- 
ter. The organization and methods used by this electric 
railway will be of interest. 

For convenience in operating snow equipment during 
storms, the system is divided into four parts and a 
man is assigned to have charge of each section and is 
held responsible for keeping the particular lines in that 
section clear. The company operates eight snowplows, 
five sweepers, one rotary snowplow and a freight car 
which is used as a pusher when necessary. This equip- 
ment is definitely assigned to the various divisions 
except the rotary snowplow, which is held in reserve at 
the carhouse subject to call from any section. 

At the beginning of the season, the office of the super- 
intendent of transportation makes a list of men who 
are willing to serve on snow duty and assigns a certain 
number of these to each section. In case of a snow- 
storm, these men report immediately for snow duty and 
follow the instructions of the men in charge of that 
section. Snow duty is ‘given preference over any other 
work. In addition to this listing and assigning of men 
the superintendent keeps informed in regard to weather 
reports and watches the barometer for any indication 
of a coming storm. He also provides relief crews for 
the men on snow duty, and refreshments as required. 

All crews subject to call for snow duty are instructed 
regarding the equipment they use and the work that 
they are expected to do, so as to be fully prepared for 
any emergency. At the beginning of a storm and as 
soon as conditions demand, snow sweepers are sent out. 
These are followed by snowplows, whenever the snow 
becomes too heavy for the sweepers. In some cases 
where the snowfall is particularly heavy, the snowplows 
precede the sweepers. 

During the progress of the storm, each inspector 
and division superintendent keeps the superintendent’s 
office fully informed as to the condition of the line and 
reports immediately whenever conditions are such as 
to make it possible to release the snow-fighting equip- 
ment. Thus if one line is cleared ahead of another, 
this equipment is available for assistance on other lines. 
Carhouse foremen are held responsible for maintaining 
the snow-fighting equipment in proper condition and 
for supplying salt and sand as required. If any trouble 
or defects occur during operation, which cannot be re- 
paired on the road, the equipment is sent to the shop 
immediately and is never run in snow duty with less 
than the full equipment of motors. 
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Equipment Maintenance Notes 


Cutting Metals with the Electric Arc 


Costs and Current Values Necessary Are Given for Cutting Various 
Types of Plates and Castings by Use of the Electric Arc 


By A. M. CANDY 


General Engineering Department 


Westinghouse Electric & 


HE process of arc cutting is 

purely a melting process, the 
heat energy of the arc terminal being 
directed along the line where the cut 
is desired. Graphite or carbon elec- 
trodes are usually employed for this 
work, although bare metallic elec- 
trodes have been used by operating 
them at current values in excess of 
those used for welding. This latter 
scheme is not economical. In special 
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riser was then cut through the main 
portion, 8 in. x 8 in., in seventeen 
minutes, using 800 amp. With labor 
at 60 cents an hour and electric 
power at 2 cents a kilowatt-hour for 
the motor-generator, there would be 
a cost of 15 cents for cutting the 
neck and 52 cents for cutting the 
body of the riser. The speed of cut- 
ting castings of several forms is 
shown in the accompanying graphs. 


average rate of 75 ft. per hour, an 
entire coal car being cut up in four 
hours’ time into pieces sufficiently 
small to be handled by four men who 
were shearing the material for cut- 
ting into charging size. The cost of 
the arc cutting, including labor and 
power for the motor-generator, was 
$6.80. 

For cutting the rivets, currents of 
400 or 600 amp. are usually used. 
When using 400 amp. average op- 
erators will cut from 1,800 to 2,000 
rivets, % in. in diameter, per ten- 
hour day, and some operators will © 
run as high ag 2,600 to 3,100 such 
rivets when the work is on a piece 
rate basis. Cutting with the arc is 


not limited to iron and steel, but can 
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cases metallic electrodes heavily 
wrapped with asbestos yarn using 
current values higher than normal 
have been used for cutting, the 
electrodes being first dipped in wa- 
ter, which forms steam and blows 
the molten metal away. This method, 
however, is also very expensive and 
has been used only to a limited ex- 
tent by the British Admiralty for 
cutting deep, small diameter holes in 
armor plate. 

For general cutting work graphite 
or carbon electrodes are used and 
current values of 300 to 1,000 amp., 
depending upon the nature of the 
work and the cutting speed desired. 

Foundries make use of arc-welding 
equipment for repairing defective 
castings and use the same apparatus 
for cutting off risers and burs from 
their castings. A riser from a large 
gray iron casting was cut through 
the neck in five minutes’ time using 
800 amp., the neck measuring 8 in. x 
9 in. Just as a demonstration the 


Where it is desirable to cut the 
material to accurate dimensions, it 
is necessary to lay out a guide line 
with white lumber crayon, which the 
operator can follow with his are. It 
is then possible to make a neat cut in 
i, 2 or 4 in. thick plate steel. As an 
example, a piece of +-in. plate steel 
was cut at the rate of 75 ft. per hour 
using 450 amp. 

Companies scrapping or rebuild- 
ing steel cars will find the arc process 
by far the cheapest method for cut- 
ting rivets and for cutting up steel 
plate material into pieces sufficiently 
small either to be charged directly 
into the cupola or to be cut up to 
such size that the pieces may be 
handled for recutting in a shear. 
The plate material in these cases is 
generally heavily covered with paint 
or rust so that current values of 400 
to 600 amp. are frequently used and, 
in some instances, as much as 800 
amp. Using this latter current 
value cars have been cut up at an 


be applied equally well to non-ferrous 
metals such as brass, bronze and cop- 
per. In fact, for cutting copper 
which cannot be cut mechanically the 
arc process is by far the cheapest to 
use. 

Because of the high thermal 
capacity and high heat conductivity 
of copper it is necessary to concen- 
trate the applied heat at a sufficiently 
high rate to melt the copper before 
the heat is dissipated in it. To do 
this cutting effectively it has been 
found most satisfactory to use a 
current value of 800 to 1,000 amp. 

A large piece of copper slag which 
was originally 64 ft. wide and 7 ft. 
long along the central cut had several 
cuts made. The metal was ap- 
proximately 14 in. thick through the 
sections where the side cuts were 
made. This was done at a rate of 
34 ft. per hour. The thickness of the 
metal through the central cut varied 
from about 14 in. at the extreme 
edge to 7 in. at the center of the 
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completed in five hours. 


section to make sure that 
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piece, the average thickness there- 
fore being about 44 in. This cut was 
A current 
value of 1,000 amp. was used for all 
this work. The cost of doing the 
work on the basis of labor at 60 cents 
an hour and electric power for the 
motor-generator at 3 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour is $16.78. 


Reclaiming Worn Rail 
Joint Plates 


T THE Valencia Street shops of 
the Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco, a crew of two to four men 
is kept busy continually offsetting 7 
and 9-in. rail joint plates for re- 
newal, or reworking plates that have 
been worn down in service. Offset- 
ting is done to adapt plates to the 
connection of rails whose heads are 
of different thicknesses or whose 
webs are not in the same vertical 
plane, or in any of the combinations 
of various rail sections that require 
joint plates to be offset vertically or 
horizontally. Both offsetting and 
reworking usually require two heat- 
ings. The use of an oil furnace and 
a steam hammer greatly expedites 
this work, which is done by an ex- 
pert blacksmith and a helper. 

Worn plates are not built up by 
welding in new metal but by heating 
the plate and reshaping the same 
metal to the desired dimensions. The 
plate is taken from the furnace to 
the steam hammer, where the black- 
smith holds it on the anvil with long- 
handled pincers in his left hand. 
With his right hand he places a 
long-handled shaping tool in proper 
position to make the blow of the 
steam hammer effective at the desired 
point. The steam hammer is oper- 
ated by the helper. The tool is re- 
located after each blow. Work with 
the steam hammer is confined chiefly 
to the vicinity of the worn upper 


edge of the plate or to the longi- 


tudinal rib along the middle of the 
plate. 

For finishing up to exact form the 
plate is placed on an anvil, where the 
helper can use a sledge on a shaping 
tool held by the blacksmith. On a 
bench beside this anvil are short 
pieces of rail of the section for which 
the plates are being reshaped, and as 


_ the final form is approached the 


blacksmith tries the plate in the rail 
it) fits 
exactly. 

The plates which are most exten- 
sively used on this system have a 


ridge running longitudinally along 
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Offset Rail Joint Plates 


the center. When it is necessary to 
increase the height of the plate to 
compensate for wear the blacksmith 
lays it on the flat side and, with a 
shaping tool on the ridge, blows are 
struck with the sledge. Before the 
final fitting is finished the metal has 
usually cooled to such an extent that 
a reheat is necessary. Ordinarily 
worn plates are reshaped in this 
way in an average of thirty minutes 
each throughout the day. 

The offsetting is done with the 
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steam hammer, using a die shaped 
to fit the particular plate section be- 
ing worked. 


Lubricating Trolley Wheels 


and Sweeper Brooms 


HE Fall River division of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway had some trolley wheels that 
were cored out hollow. This fact 
was taken advantage of to assist in 
lubrication. The hollow space was 
packed with waste and a hole drilled 
in the bushing. Then when the 
waste is saturated with oil the trol- 
ley wheels lubricate themselves. 
Wheels of this type are oiled slightly 
about every 500 miles and about 
every 1,000 miles they are dipped in 
oil so as to resaturate the waste. A 
light automobile oil is used for this 
purpose. 
Having trouble in connection with 
lubrication of sweeper brooms, the 
railway’s local master mechanic 


Jinxville Railway Hits a 


New 


YW REDFIELD, the general 

manager of the Jinxville Electric 
Railway, was attending one of the eve- 
ning gatherings of his superintendents, 
foremen and employees. In the course 
of the evening the question of education 
came up, and he asked his colleagues how 
many people on the property, men and 
women, boys and girls, they supposed 
were doing any regular studying to fit 
them to do their work better or to pre- 
pare themselves for better jobs. 


“Mighty few, I’m afraid, boss,’ said 
Jones, the foreman of the machine shop, 
“although I believe that agent of some 
correspondence school who went through 
the shops a month or two ago took 
several subscriptions for his courses, 
particularly drafting courses. As far as 
I know the boys are keeping up the work, 
but I don’t hear much about it.” 


“There are several of our fellows tak- 
ing night courses in the Y. M. C. A.,” 
said Tom Fairweather, the roadmaster, 
“and they seem to be getting a lot out 
of it, according to the talk I hear around 
the property. One or two of our boys 
are studying nights down at the me- 
chanics’ institute, too—been doing it for 
a year or two.” 

“Not so bad, after all,’’ said the G. M., 
“taking it altogether and over the 
property asa whole, there’s a lot of 
studying going on, it seems to me. Tell 


you what, boys, the trouble is nobody 
is looking after this educational work. 


Pace 


If it was somebody’s job to take an inter- 
est in the whole matter and head up 
the ambitions and plans of our young 
people we’d get somewhere. These 
fellows who are studying on the side are 
the ‘comers’; they need to be encouraged. 
Our company will get a handsome re- 
turn on any effort put out in helping 
them. The company can afford to spend 
some money, too, in th’s direction. We 
might pay part of the tuition for the 
courses the young people are taking. 
T’ll guarantee that the directors will 
back me up in any reasonable expense.” 


‘‘Boss, to bring this matter to a head,” 
said John O’Neill, the superintendent 
of overhead, “I move you we have a 
small educational committee to get 
information together and report at our 
next meeting. I suggest Bill Gainway, 
the general superintendent, for chairman. 
Bill’s always shown an interest in the 
young people. The committee might 
find out what our people are doing now 
and lay plans for stimulating other young 
people to make plans for self-improve- 
ment.” 

“All in favor of John’s motion’ say 
‘aye,’ ”’ said the G. M. ‘“‘Aye!’’ shouted 
everybody with a will. 

“You’re on, John,” said the G. M. 
“Pick two good scouts to help you and 
have a report here at the meeting next 
month. We’ll get something worth 
while started in this educational move- 
ment, you bet. Meeting’s adjourned.” 
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equipped each oil hole with a short 
standpipe of ?-in. pipe, screwed into 
the top of the bearing and is provided 
with a cap. Oil squirted into this 
tube is sure to reach the spot and 
without waste. 


Reboring Compressor 
Cylinders 


HE cylinders of compressors 

which have been in service for 
a considerable time become scored 
and rough so that the piston rings 
do not fit properly. Where the com- 
pressors have to be set up in a lathe 
for reboring without special fixtures, 
much time is consumed. In order to 
cut down this time the Eighth Ave- 
nue Railroad, New York, N. Y., uses 
a special jig to hold its compressors 
in position, while the cylinders are 
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plate, so that a clamping action is 
obtained as the bolts in the base 
plate are inserted. In addition to 
this, an angle iron clamp extends 
across the top of the compressor and 
is bolted to the base plate by long 
bolts which extend on either side of 
the compressor frame. 

In mounting the compressor and 
fixture in the lathe, the compound 
swivel is removed from the carriage 
and the base plate is bolted to the 
swiveling portion about which the 
“compound” rotates. By this method 
the compressor, together with its fix- 
ture, can be rotated so as to line up 
the face of the cylinders readily. The 
faces of the cylinders are squared 
up by use of a templet which is fitted 
to the boring bar. The position back 
and forth and crosswise of the lathe 
is regulated by shifting the carriage. 


Machine and Set-Up Used in Reboring a Compressor Cylinder 


being rebored. An accompanying 
illustration shows a National A-3 
compressor in position for reboring. 

The base plate of this fixture is 
made of a ?-in. steel plate. There 
are six finished bosses on the top of 
this; the finished parts at the base 
of the compressor are set on these 
bosses, and thus the position in 
height of the center of the cylinders 
with reference to the boring bar is 
accurately established. 

The compressor is fastened to the 
base plate by two angles on one end, 
a yoke on the other, and two addi- 
tional angles at the back of the com- 
pressor. These are bolted to the 
compressor frame at points ordi- 
narily used for the compressor sus- 
pension cradle. There is a space of 
approximately + in. between the bot- 
tom of these angles and the base 


In reboring the cylinders their 
diameter is increased # in. and a cast- 
iron ring is inserted, which is forced 
into position. The wall of this ring 
is # in. thick. The bore of the 
cylinder is made 0.004 in. smaller in 
diameter than that of the outside of 
the cast-iron ring, so that consider- 
able pressure is required to force 
this in position. The reboring does 
not extend the entire length of the 
cylinder but a shoulder of 4 in. is 


left at the back, so that the cast-iron. 


ring seats against the shoulder. 
After the rings have been forced into 
position, these are rebored to the cor- 
rect diameter to make an accurate 
fit with the piston rings. 

The compressor, together with the 
jig, is handled into and out of the 
lathe by a chain hoist, and the entire 
operation of setting up, boring the 
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two cylinders, pushing the cast-iron 
bushings into position, and reboring 
them to the proper diameter requires 
the time of one man for about three 
hours. 


Setting a Pole Butt Up 


T SOMETIMES happens with a 

railway company which uses tu- 
bular steel poles to support its over- 
head work that one of these poles will 
become broken off at the ground line. 
The repair gang may not be able to 
dig a new hole and set the shortened 
pole in it, and even if it should do 
so the repair would be but temporary 
as the replaced portion of the pole 
would be several feet shorter than 
the others on the line. While it is 
not desirable to go to the labor and 


‘expense of resetting the old broken 


pole in this way, yet it is desirable 
that some arrangement be made for 
supporting the span where the pole 
was broken off. 

The easiest and quickest way of 
doing this is to put the old pole back 
just where it was in the first place, 
only upside down. What was for- 
merly the upper section is stuck down 
into the hole, the walls of which are 
formed by the piece of the old pole 
remaining in the ground, and the 
largest section of the reset pole is 
then at the top. With the ordinary 
three-section tubular steel pole the 
internal diameter of the largest pipe 
—the section left in the ground—is 
approximately 1 in. larger in diam- 
eter than the external diameter of 
the smallest section, so that there is 
sufficient room for making the repair 
in this manner. 

The span wire is then attached to 
what was formerly the butt of the 
pole and the temporary repairs are 
complete. While the job is not an 
ornamental one and can be consid- 
ered merely as a temporary expe- 
dient, yet it is safe and can be left 
standing for some time if there is 
no opportunity to set a new pole at 
once. 


Grading Trolley Poles for 


Length Automatically 


CONVENIENT plan for stor- 

ing trolley poles is used in at 
least one shop. The poles are hung 
from the harp end with the upper 
ends at a uniform height. The loca- 
tion of the lower end of the pole on 
the wall then is an exact measure 
of its length and a man who needs 
a particular length for a car can pick 
out the one he needs without having 
to stop to measure it. 
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Jig for Reboring Large 
_ Motor Cases 


MONG the equipment of the Chi- 
cago Elevated Railroads is a 
large number of cars equipped with 
G.E.-55 box frame motors, which 
have been in service for more than 
twenty years. These motors, which 
have cast-steel frames, were designed 
for inside suspension and have a 


- channel in one side of the frame to 


make room for the axle. Some time 
ago the axle diameter was increased, 
which necessitated a deeper milling 
of the axle groove so that the frame 
thickness at that particular point 
was materially reduced. At a later 
time the thickness was again reduced 
by milling to make room for heavier 
axle brasses. The decreased thick- 
ness along the axle channel and the 
uneven thickness of the frame in 
various other parts allowed it to 
become considerably warped and out 
of true. The high average operating 
temperature, approximating closely 
275 deg. F., reached during the sum- 
mer months, was undoubtedly the 
actual cause of the distortion. The 
frame distortion naturally threw the 
end plates out of line so that con- 
siderable trouble was experienced 
from hot armature bearings. When 


_ it was discovered that the end plates 


in the box frame were not in line 
with the pole pieces, steps were 
taken immediately to find some way 
of lining up the bearings. The proc- 
ess of shimming was discarded as 
impractical. The only method left 
was to rebore the motor shells and 
for this work a specially constructea 
jig was devised. The accompanying 
photographs show the jig in place on 


the lathe and illustrate the process. 


The jig consists of two bed blocks 


Jig Set Up for Reboring G.E.-55 Motors in the Wilson Avenue 
Shops of the Chicago Elevated Railroads 


laid across the lathe carriage. These 
two blocks are milled to receive a rod 
of the same diameter as the car axle. 
The motor housing is lined up on this 
rod, axle brasses having been in- 
serted to obtain the correct distance 
between the axle and motor centers. 
Two cap screws are provided in each 
cross block, so that the motor frame 
can be centered in the lathe by ro- 
tating it slightly about the axle. 

A boring bar with a tool plate on 
one end and a tool arm on the 
other comprises the remainder of the 
special equipment. In reboring a 
frame end the tool is set so that a 
cut is taken over the whole surface 
and the carriage is advanced far 
enough so that the tool forms a new 
seat for the end plate. Thus no two 
motor shells are bored to the same 
diameter so that each end plate has 


to be fitted individually. In doing 
this the plates are reamed and 
mounted on an arbor. The edge is 
turned down to a smooth surface and 
a $-in, steel strap applied around the 
whole circumference which is again 
turned down to the diameter of the 
sheil to which it is applied. 

With the equipment set-up as 
illustrated it is possible for a good 
machinist to rebore five shells in one 
day, or four per day if the jig must 
be set up and taken down besides. 
With machinists being paid 90 cents 
an hour the cost of reboring the 
motors alone amounts to $1.80. 
Lining up the motors in this way has 
been very effective in eliminating 
bearing trouble but unfortunately 
there is no asurance that the housing 
will remain square because of the 
uneven expansion and contraction. 


Motor Frame in Place and Centered by Adjusting Capscrews 


View of the Tool Arm on One End Taking a Cut 
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Transfer Table Controller 
Used for Shifting Trucks 


ANY electric railways shift 
their trucks about the overhaul- 
ing shops by applying power to the 
motors mounted on them. In most 
cases a permanent installation is 
made of a controller with the neces- 
sary resistance, together with long 
flexible leads which can be attached 
to the terminals of the motor on 
the trucks. The New York & Har- 
lem Railroad, New York City, makes 
e of the controller and resistance 
which is used on a transfer table for 
its operation. The transfer table 
runs along the end of the truck over- 
hauling shop, and after cars are 
jacked up the trucks are moved out 
from underneath and to convenient 
tracks in the overhauling shops by 
shifting them to the transfer table 
and then off as required. 

In this case the only additional 
equipment required is a four-pole 
double-throw switch, together with 
the necessary receptacles and long 
flexible leads. An accompanying 
illustration shows the method of con- 
necting. The four-pole double-throw 
switch is installed.in a cabinet along- 
side the transfer table controller and 
connections are made to the center 
studs of this switch from the Al, 
AAI, Fl and G1 terminals in the 
controller. The upper studs of the 


Four pole double « 
throw switch 


Controller 
connection bogrd 


out trouble, and by attaching the 
other end of the flexible leads to the 
motor terminals on the truck and by 
throwing the switch to the down 
position power can be applied to the 
motor mounted on the truck. This 
arrangement is very convenient and 
the transfer table is really a part of 
the truck overhauling shop. The 
necessary equipment for moving the 
truck is provided at very small addi- 
tional cost. 


Flat vs. Rounded Contact 
Tips for Brushholders 


‘HE contact tips on the pressure 

fingers of a great many of the 
older types of railway motor brush- 
holders were made from either brass 
castings, copper drop forgings or ex- 
tended copper bars. In general, all 
of these tips were very similar in 
design and shape, consisting of a flat 
back or base with a_ projecting 
rounded front or face which extends 
beyond the sides of the base. These 
tips are held to the flat braided shunt 
and pressure spring by means of 
four rivets. The flat base of these 
tips makes a good contact with the 
shunt, while the rounded face en- 
gages on top of the carbon. This 
type of construction has been more 
or less criticised by railway men, as 
they have always experienced con- 


©O Mofor ort 
transfer table 


Receptacles 


Long flexible leads to motor on truck 
Diagram of Connections for Using Controller on Transfer Table to 
Shift Trucks in Overhauling Shops 


switch have leads connecting to the 
motor on the transfer table, so that 
with the switch in the up position 
the transfer table is operated in the 
usual manner. The lower poles of 
the switch are connected to perma- 
nent receptacles, so that the male 
portion, which is attached to the long 
flexible leads, can be inserted with- 


siderable trouble due to the rounded 
face of the contact tip seating itself 
on the top of the carbon, and in many 
cases damaging the brush to such an 
extent that it must be replaced short- 
ly after it has been put in service. 
To overcome this trouble, present- 
day practice is to use a flat copper 
tip which in some cases is brazed to 
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the shunt and pressure spring, while 
on other designs the tip is riveted to 
the shunt and spring. Both of these 
types of construction seem to give 
good results in service. In order to 
get some definite information as to 
the operation of the flat contact tip 


Brushholder with Flat Contact Tip 


as compared with the rounded tip in 
service a special test brushholder 
was made up on which one of the 
pressure fingers was fitted with the 
old type extruded metal contact tip, 
while the other pressure finger was 
fitted with a flat copper tip brazed 
to the shunt and pressure spring. 

This brushholder, with spring 
pressures adjusted to approximately 
6 lb. and fitted with new carbons of 
the same grade, was given a test in 
a railway motor under actual service 
conditions, and after about three 
months’ service was removed for in- 
spection. By referring to the accom- 
panying illustration it will be noted 
that the old type rounded tip has 
worn a seat in the top of the carbon 
and finally broke out the sides on the 
top of this carbon. After this dam- 
age is done, the tendency is to rattle 
the carbon brush about in the box, 
which finally breaks it to pieces. On 
the other hand the carbon used with 
the new flat type of tip is intact and 
in good condition and shows no signs 
of breaking either on the top or in 
the body of the carbon. It is, how- 
ever, slightly grooved on the top by 
the rubbing action of the flat tip on 
the carbon at this point. Not only 
does this test brushholder show that 
the flat type of tip is an improvement 
over the old rounded type tip. but the 
operating results of brushholders 
fitted with these tips confirm these 
test results, which indicates that this 
construction is a decided improve- 
ment over the old design. 
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Welding Old Rail by 
Thermit Process 


ELDING old rail by means of 

the Thermit insert process can 
be carried out providing the rail is 
not too ‘badly corroded and pounded 
at the joints. Where the rail is in 
good condition and only slightly 
pounded, the weld can be made with- 
out cutting in a new piece of rail. 
In such cases the receiving rail should 
be raised until the lower part of the 
cup is on a level with the running 
surface. 

The end of the discharging rail 
should then be cut off about 4 in. 
to # in. to eliminate the battered 
end and at the same time to provide 
a gap for the Thermit insert. This 
procedure after grinding eliminates 
the battered joint and restores a 
smooth running surface. The usual 
method of making the weld is then 
followed identically with what has 
already been described, excepting 
that in some cases it is necessary to 
do a little hand-luting with fire clay 
around the edges of the mold boxes, 
in view of the fact that it is quite 
impossible to design patterns which 
will conform exactly to the contour 
of rail which is partially worn. 


Transferring Trucks 
Across Pits 


N THE Fall River division 
of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway considerable remodel- 
ing has been going on recently in the 
maintenance shops. A shop that was 
at one time a paint shop and later 
used for storage has been converted 
into an excellent pit shop with con- 
crete pits. 
The construction of the shop is 


The Use of This Transfer Permits Trucks to Be Shifted 
Readily from Track to Track 
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Crane Car as 


simple and does not readily permit the 
installation of many of the devices 
familiar in large shops. Ingenuity 
has been brought into play in the de- 
velopment of simple schemes for per- 
forming routine operations. An ex- 
ample is the plan used for transfer- 
ring trucks from pit to pit. 

For this purpose a portable cross- 
over with an auxiliary flat track 
is used. A hose bridge such as 
is ordinarily used for cartying 
cars over fire hose was mounted on a 
square framework built up of T-rails 
and flat bar as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This rolls on 
double-flanged wheels carried by the 
T-rails, which project beyond the 
hose bridge. 

The transfer truck thus con- 
structed rolls on temporary track 
with stout timbers across pits to 
support the rail. It is the work of 
but a few minutes to bring it into 
action. 
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Reconstructed 


Crane with One Trolley 
Serving All Motors 
A 5-TON electric locomotive crane 
owned by the Market Street 
Railway, San Francisco, was recently 
reconstructed in such a way that 
instead of requiring two trolleys, as 


heretofore, one is used both for 
supplying motive power and for 
operating the crane motor. This was 


highly desirable because the trolley 
on top of the crane cab, which served 
the crane motor only, was found to 
interfere with or render dangerous 
the operation of the crane boom. 

The rearrangement was made by 
removing the crane trolley and bring- 
ing in the power supply lead from the 
other end of the car. This lead was 
fastened under the car body and 
passed upward into the crane cab 
through a hole drilled in the center 
pin of the revolving base. 

While the base was dismantled for 


A Closer View Showing Some of the Construction Details 
3 of the Transfer Truck 
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this rearrangement, the pedestal on 
which the rotating weight is carried 
was raised about 4 in., thus increas- 
ing by this amount the clearance be- 
tween the floor of the car and the 
bottom of the revolving crane frame. 
This change made it possible to carry 
a supply of 9-in. girder rails 62 ft. 
long loaded on the car flange down, 
instead of flat, thus increasing the 
carrying capacity of the crane from 
two to six such rails. 

The crane has been in service about 
seventeen years and was built by the 
Northern Engineering Company. 


Where Cleanliness Is Next 
\ to Godliness 


HE importance of keeping dirt 

and grit out of lubricating oils 
is realized by all responsible for the 
maintenance of electric railway roll- 
ing stock. Results have shown that 
a very little dirt mixed with the 
lubricating oil in bearings causes 
them to wear in a very few hours. 


Oil Room, New York State Railways, 
Rochester 


Where armature bearings become 
worn, there is danger of very costly 
damage through the armature being 
let down sufficiently to rub the poles. 

The New York State Railways 
realizes the importance of keeping 
oil as clean as possible and it has 
endeavored to impress this on its 
railway maintenance men. The ac- 
companying illustration shows one 
ef the oil rooms at the Federal 
Street carhouse, Rochester, N. Y. A 
very conspicuous sign impresses one 
with the importance of keeping the 
oil house clean. The sign reads: “Keep 
this place clean. Employees who get 
oil, grease, etc.. from this oil house 
must not spill oil on the floor or tanks, 
Don’t use wool waste to wipe hands.” 
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Estimating Ballast 


HE Pacific Electric Railways has 

recently conducted a.series of ex- 
periments to determine the quantity 
of rock required for hand and 
mechanically-tamped ballast in paved 
streets. The weight of 1 cu.yd. of 
crushed rock which had been hand 
tamped was found to be 1.3 tons. 
This figure being obtained by hand 
tamping a given length of track, 
figuring the cubical contents, and 
weighing the material used. This 
figure of 1.3 tons had been used for 
estimating all hand-tamped work. 

When the company decided to use 
mechanically-tamped ballast it was 
necessary to re-estimate the quan- 
tity of rock needed. Theoretically, 
1 cu.yd. of crushed rock ballast, with 
all voids removed and the proper 
compression obtained, should equal 
1 cu.yd. of rock. Therefore, for the 
original estimate the weight of 
1 cu.yd. of rock was used, namely 
1.75 tons. Even with mechanically- 
tamped ballast this theoretical con- 
dition cannot be reached. However, 
the actual results of experiments 
show that 1 cu.yd. of mechanically- 
tamped ballast weighs 1.69 tons or 
30 per cent more than the hand- 
tamped ballast. 

This increase in the amount of 
crushed rock is a large item in the 
consideration of ballast, but tests 
have proved that mechanically- 
tamped ballast adds greatly to the 
life of the roadbed by furnishing 
firmer base for pavement and heavy 
girder rails. 


Living Up to the Reputation 
‘of a Parlor City 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., has been 
termed the parlor city. The elec- 
tric railway company there is helping 
to maintain this reputation by keep- 
ing its cars in an attractive condi- 
tion. All cars are cleaned every 
night, and before they leave the car- 
house in the morning they are 
sprayed with West’s disinfectant. 
All windows are wiped every day. 
Three times a week all windows are 
wiped with a wet chamois inside and 
car renovator is used on the outside 
in winter. In summer the outside 
surfaces of the car are washed. 
In addition to keeping the cars in 
a clean and attractive condition, the 
equipment is kept in a high state of 
repair, and special attention is given 
to the use of devices which will ren- 
der the cars more satisfactory to the 
public and promote better service. 
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The cars are electrically heated and 
the heat is automatically controlled 
by a thermostat. In addition par- 
ticular attention is given to ventila- 
tion. 

The railway company has made it 
a practice’to advertise these features 
and an advertisement in the Bing- 
hamton Press for Feb. 13 reads in 
part as follows: 

“The street cars of Binghamton 
are considered by those who have 
seen equipment in other cities to be 
the most modern and up to date as 
well as the cleanest. Our cars are 
a credit to the parlor city. We gladly 
welcome an inspection by the public 
any morning before the cars leave 
the carhouse.” 


New Equipment 


Available 


New Crossing Signs 


IGHWAY crossings on the right- 

of-way of the suburban lines of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., are being 
marked with a new type of signal. 
This is an Adams & Westlake design 
and burns Standard Oil Company’s 
“Fortnight,” oil, which enables the 
lamp to burn thirty days without 
attention. The railway company’s 
standard railroad crossing sign is 


Railroad Crossing Stop Sign 


mounted at the top of a 10-ft. post set 
in conerete. Beneath is the illumi- 
nated signal, which has two lamps 
24 in. apart. The light shines 
through red projecting lenses and 
also is reflected by mirrors through 
ground glass “Stop” signs. This 
signal is reinforced by two approach 
signs located some distance from the 
crossing and reading ‘Danger, Rail- 
road Crossing 400 ft.” 


February 24, 1923 
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Truck-Mounted Portable 
Air Compressor 


NEW development in portable 

track maintenance machinery 
is found in an, air compressor 
mounted, on a standard Ford truck 
which has just been introduced by 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, N. Y. This complete portable 
air compressor is constructed in such 
a way that it can be mounted on the 
_ standard Ford chassis without any 
alterations in the chassis. It is not 
even necessary to drill any bolt holes 
in the chassis as the compressor is 
firmly held down by means of “U” 
bolts. 

The air compressing plant con- 
sists of a two-cylinder vertical com- 
pressor, direct-connected to a four- 
cylinder, four-cycle, tractor type of 
gasoline engine; a radiator and fan 
for cooling the water for both the 
compressor and engine, an air re- 
ceiver, fuel tank and other acces- 
sories. A regulator is furnished for 
automatically throwing the load off 
the compressor when a_ predeter- 
mined maximum reservoir pressure 
is reached and throwing the load on 
the compressor at a predetermined 
minimum pressure. 

With the outfit there are also sup- 
plied several tool boxes which are at- 
tached to the steel frame holding the 
compressor and engine. These are 
used for holding rock drills and 
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utes to a day’s time were often 
necessarily performed by hand be- 
cause it was hardly a paying pro- 
position to haul a standard portable 
compressor to the job. 


Recent Signal Develop- 


ments 


URING the past year the Nachod 

Signal Company, Inc., has fur- 
ther developed its automatic head- 
way recorder, for printing on a chart 
the time that cars pass a given point, 
so as to render it more robust and 
foolproof. Means have been provided 
now so that a winder may not over- 
wind and break the clock spring in 
the movement and the design has 
been changed so that friction will be 
reduced. 

Block signals have been further de- 
veloped so that relays for different 
purposes may be assembled largely 
from the same elementary parts, 
whereby railways using several kinds 
need carry but relatively few dif- 
ferent spare parts. 

Highway crossing signals for 
single track have been installed with 
an overlapped clearing control, so 
that the bell or other warning signal 
is not stopped until the car going 
either way has passed the crossing 
by a short distance. Thus the bell 
continues to ring, even after an 
accident, with the car stopped near 
the crossing, so that better evidence 


Compressor Outfit Mounted on Ford Chassis 


pneumatic tools driven by the com- 
pressor. As will be seen by the illus- 
tration the entire outfit is mounted 
on a steel base and covered by means 
of a sheet steel canopy with remove- 
able sheet steel doors. This com- 
pressor has a capacity of 91 cu.ft. of 
free air per minute. 

This outfit was developed essen- 
tially for high-speed transportation. 
Small jobs requiring from ten min- 


is afforded that the signal was given 
properly. 

Further developments of block 
signals will be made for long single- 
track blocks between passing sidings, 
in which the entire block is retained 
as a unit for opposing movements, 
but is subdivided into absolute sec- 
tions for following movements, in 
each of which sections but one car 
of a train is permitted at a time. 
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Automatic Window 
Wiper 
FTER a test under service con- 
ditions the Grays Harbor Rail- 
way & Light Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash., has installed on all its cars 
the Polk-Hueber automatic window 
cleaner. This device keeps the win- 
dow in front of the motorman free 
from rain, mist or snow. In this 
section of the country the rains are 
very severe and the average rainfall 


Automatic Window Wiper on Safety Car 


per year is well over 80 in. Rain, 
mist and snow cover up the window 
in front of the motorman and make 
it difficult for him to discern clearly 
objects even close to him. 

The device consists of a cylinder 
reciprocating on a hollow “power 
rod,” through one end of which air 
pressure from the air brake system 
is delivered to the cylinder. Small 
brass tubing connects the power rod 
to the air piping in the front of the 
car, where a small shut-off valve is 
located conveniently for the motor- 
man. The cylinder moves back and 
forth across the window as long as 
the valve is open and the speed of 
the cylinder is regulated by the valve. 

Attached to arms extending from 
the cylinder are rubber blades which 
are, by a simple spring arrangement, 
made self-aligning to the window 
glass with sufficient pressure to wipe 
the window clean of rain or snow 
as they travel back and forth. The 
blades will clean a space 15 in. wide 
from edge to edge of the glass, the 
length of travel being determined by 
the length of the cylinder. 

The application of “suction” to the 
“exhaust” end of the power rod in- 
stead of air pressure to the pressure 
end causes the cylinder to operate 
the same as when air pressure is 
used. As only a very small amount 
of air pressure is required to operate 
the cylinder the cost of operation is 
small. 
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Handy Electric Flash Lamp 
and Lantern 


LECTRIC flash lamps ‘and Jan- 

terns have come into quite gen- 
eral use in electric railway shops at 
points where extension lights are 
not available, or where their use is 
inconvenient. 

To supply the demands for a con- 
venient electric lantern, the National 
Marine Lamp Company, Forestville, 
Conn., has just brought out a 
new type to which it has given the 
name “Excellight.” This light em- 
bodies elements of safety, more 
powerful illumination and _ conve- 


New Type Electric Lantern 


nience not found in previous types. 
Two No. 6 dry cells are used for fur- 
nishing the current. These are 
mounted in an aluminum casing and 
the connections between the light 
switch and the battery terminals are 
made when the top section of the 
lantern casing is set in place on the 
lower section. Four spring clamps, 
two on each side hold the two sec- 


tions of the aluminum casing to- - 


gether. A soft fiber gasket forms a 
leakproof joint. 

For turning the light on and off a 
push button switch is provided in a 
convenient location, so that it can be 
manipulated by a finger of the hand 
carrying the lantern. This leaves the 
other hand free for carrying mate- 
rials or performing other duties. 
Special precautions have been taken 
to make a unit which will withstand 
rough usage, and this light can be 
dropped or knocked against hard 
objects without impairing the work- 
ing of the light or damaging the 
lantern. 

A bell-shaped reflector is provided 
with an adjustable focus which per- 
mits a spread of light to be regulated 
as desired. This reflector is pro- 
tected in the aluminum casing by a 
j-in. wire-reinforced glass. Pro- 
vision is made for carrying two extra 


light bulbs by small spring clamps 
which are conveniently attached 
inside the top of the casing. 


Metal for Welding 
Aluminum 


HE Marshall Metal Corporation, 

New York, N. Y., is marketing a 
new metal welding aluminum. This 
has the trade name of Bulldog Metal. 
The welding is accomplished by ap- 
plying heat at and around the surfaces 
to be welded with an acetylene or 
gasoline blow torch until the Bulldog 
Metal will stick to the surfaces when 
rubbed on. The metal is then dis- 
tributed by brushing firmly with a 
wire brush so that it will enter the 
pores of the aluminum. When the 
surfaces are well tinned, additional 
metal is puddled onto the surfaces, 
and when held firmly together while 
additional heat is applied a thorough 
fusion weld will result. After the 
weld has been completed and the 
metal is cooled, the welding metal 
can be chiseled, filed, ground, scraped 
and buffed to make a_ perfectly 
smooth surface. 


New Barometer and Vacuum 
Recorder for Steam 
Turbines 


HE Uehling Instrument Com- 

pany, Paterson, N. J., has just 
placed on the market a new combined 
barometer and vacuum recorder 
primarily for determining (1) the 
absolute back pressure in steam 
turbine and condensing plants, (2) 
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Sample Reeord Chart of Barometer 
and Vacuum 


the barometric pressure, (3) the con- 
denser vaccum, (4) the existence of 
air leakage into the condenser, etc., 
and (5) the ability of the condenser 
to handle the load. 

The combined recorder consists of 
two float chambers, one of which is 


connected with a barometric mercury 
column and the other with a mercury 
column in communication with tne 
condenser. These columns and float 
chambers are secured to the recorder 
case. The pens are actuated by 
means of floats resting on the mer- 
cury in the two chambers. The 
movements of the floats correspond 
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New Combined Barometer and 
Vacuum Recorder 


exactly to the changes in barometric 
pressure and in vacuum. 

The use of the mercury columns 
obviates the necessity for calibrating 
the recorder against mercury column 
testers. : 

The recorder automatically and 
continuously draws the barometer 
and vacuum records on the same 
chart. The barometer record is used 
as a base line for reading the ab- 
solute back pressure directly off the 
chart. As long as the two curves, 
barometer and vacuum, vary simul- 
taneously and proportionally, every- 
thing is as it should be. Should, 


’ however, the vacuum fall when the 


barometer remains constant, either 
considerable air is leaking into the 
condenser, or the condenser is over- 
loaded. 

The instrument records any part 
of the total range of 0 to 31 in: 
Vacuums from 25 in. to 31 in., and 
the corresponding absolute back 
pressures, or vacuums from 20 in. 
to 31 in., etc., may be recorded with 
great accuracy over nearly the full 
face of the chart, the rest of the 
chart being used for recording, on a 
contracted scale, the lower vacuums 
down to atmospheric pressure. 

The accompanying chart shows a 
typical barometer record in the out- 
side line, with a fluctuating vacuum 
line inside. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Welded Rail Joint Work 
’ Progressing 


MEETING of the executive com- 

mittee of the committee on welded 
rail joints, whose work is being financed 
by the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation and administered under the 
auspices of the American Bureau of 
Welding, met in Washington, D. C., 
on Feb. 15. There was a fu'l attend- 
ance. 

Details of the methods to be used 
in the making of the tensile, bend- 
ing, drop and conductivity tests were 
settled. The preliminary designs for 
the proposed repeated impact and 
rotary service testing machines were 
closely studied and the preparation of 
the final designs was placed in the 
hands of sub-committees. E. J. Mc- 
Tlraith is chairman of the committee 
on the impact machine and W. W. 
Wysor is chairman of the one on the 
rotary machine. s 


A meeting of the full committee was ° 


held on Feb. 16, with forty members 
The com- 
mittee went over in detail a report 
from the executive committee and ap- 
proved all of its recommendations. 

There was then given, in the labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Standards, 
where both meetings were held, a 
demonstration of the bending, tensile 
and conductivity tests which will be 
made later on an extended scale. The 
demonstration was highly satisfactory 
to the committee. The special grips 
for the tensile tests were examined, 
and announcement was made that the 
committee has ordered special auxiliary 
heads for the bureau’s Emery testing 
machine. These permit a specimen 
to be gripped without machining. 

After the demonstration the group 
was divided into small parties and con- 
ducted on a tour of inspection through 
the bureau property. 


Building and Structures 


HE outstanding feature of the 

meeting of the Engineering Asso- 
ciation committee on buildings and 
structures, held recently in New York 
City was the planning done in regard 
to researches on passenger and freight 
terminals and arrangements for pre- 
payment and postpayment of fares. 
Committees had already been appointed 
to handle the four topics assigned by 
the executive committee. The person- 
nel of these subcommittees is as fol- 
lows: Electric railway terminals for 
city and interurban service, C. W. 
Burke, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. D. Kent, 
New York, N. Y.; S. J. Steiner, Aurora, 
Tll., and D. A. Scanlon, Akron, Ohio 
(representing the T. & T. Association). 
Waiting stations other than terminals 
of moderate cost for interurban lines, 
J. R. McKay, Fort Wayne, Ind.; B. R. 
Brown, Dallas, Tex.; Mr. Scanlon and 


De- 


L. L. Newman, Birmingham, Ala. 
sign of small bridges, culverts and 
trestles, Mr. Steiner, J. N. Penick, Rich- 
mond, Va., and James Link, Knoxville, 


Tenn. Review of existing standards, 
etc., the whole committee. 

The committee went into details of 
design of small bridges, culverts and 
trestles, as well as interurban waiting 
stations. Blueprints were shown of 
modern electric railway buildings. 

The meeting was attended by N. E. 
Drexler, chairman, and Messrs. Burke, 
Kent and McKay of the committee, Mr. 
Seanlon for the T. & T. Association, 
R. C. Cram, vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, and S. Clay Baker, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; J. H. Haylow and Frank 
Tingley, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the committee on way matters. 


Midyear Conference Gets 
Wide Attention 


ELIEF that the holding of the Mid- 

year Conference in Washington 
would result in widespread publicity 
for the industry is borne out by proof 
now at hand. Both the Washington 
newspapers and those outside Washing- 
ton recognized the gathering of the 
great national body to tell what had 
been done to carry out the government’s 
suggestions for rehabilitation as one of 
considerable news interest and handled 
it accordingly. 

A striking feature of the meeting was 
that every paper in Washington regard- 
less of its utility policy handled the 
meeting on its news merits. In fact 
the two papers generally reputed to be 
“anti-utility” showed their fairness and 
recognition of news values by publish- 
ing the proceedings liberally. 

A special news service for the benefit 
oi all newspapers and press associations 
was run during the meeting by the ad- 
vertising section of the Committee of 
One Hundred. Individual stories were 
prepared for the different papers and 
organization in accordance with the 
committee’s policy not to deal in 
“canned” material. 

Three speeches, those of President 
Emmons, Mr. Lewis and Senator Daven- 
port, were distributed to newspapers 
throughout the country by mail in ad- 
vance of the meeting and they were 
used generously. 

Pictures also played an important 
part in the proceedings. On Thursday 
every newspaper in Washington car- 
ried pictures of some of the officials of 
the association. When the executive 
committee called at the White House 
half a dozen photographers represent- 
ing national services posed the com- 
mittee on the steps and took photo- 
graphs of them.. The Washington 
papers carried the pictures the follow- 
ing day and later they were given 
country-wide distribution. 

Old newspaper men in Washington 
were impressed by the fact that any 
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convention—of which there are about 
a dozen a week in the capital—would 
attract a letter from the President, and 
a visit from the Vice-President and the 
former Vice-President and a member of 
the cabinet in person. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
entire situation is that the Association’s 
policy of “the truth in publicity” 
adopted at the outset of the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission hearings 
in Washington, four years ago, was the 
constructive one to follow. 


New Date for C.E.R.A. 
Summer Meeting 


N ACCOUNT of conflicting with 

another convention scheduled for 
Cedar Point, Ohio, the date of the sum- 
mer meeting of the Central Electric 
Railway Association has been changed 
from June 27, 28 and 29 to a new date 
of July 18, 19 and 20. In some respects 
this date will be more desirable as the 
water will be somewhat warmer for 
bathing purposes, Cedar Point having 
a splendid beach. The hotel and ar- 
rangement committee, of which SD: 
Hutchins, Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, is chairman, 
is laying plans to make this meeting 
unusually attractive. 


Six Standards Approved 


HE American Electric Railway As- 

sociation has received word from 
Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary American 
Engineering Standards Committee, that 
the following proposed standards, after 
consideration by a special committee 
which approved their adoption, had 
been unanimously approved by the 
member bodies and may now be desig- 
nated as American Standards: 


A.E.R.E.A. 
Manual 
Section 


Wr 3c 9-in. 


A.E.S.C. 
Designation 


grooved 


Subject 
girder 


Wr 4c 7-in. 


Wr 5a 
Wr 6a 
Wm 4b 


girder 
guard rails 


Wm 5a Joint plates for 9-in. 
girder grooved and 
guard rails ......... E 3-1923 


The adoption of these specifications 
as American Standards is a logical step, 
since they have been widely accepted by 
the electric railway industry. The ex- 
tent of their use is found in the records 
of one of the principal manufacturers 
of steel rails, which show that during 
the year 1922 approximately 79 per cent 
of its total tonnage of girder rails 
shipped to electric railways were 
A.E.R.A. standard sections. This com- 
pany’s records also show that during 
the past seven years: 62 per cent of 
its total tonnage of electric railway 
girder rails were association standard 
sections. The increasing use of these 
rails by the industry and their adoption 
as American Standards is evidence that 
the work of the association in this field 
of standardization has been based on 
sound engineering principles. 
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Paving Assessment 


Upheld 


United States Supreme Court Declares 
Legislature Has Power to Make 
Reasonable Classifications 
for Taxation 


“The power of the Legislature to 
make reasonable classifications (for 
taxation) and to impose a different 
burden upon the several classes cannot 
be denied,” declared the written opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
rendered on Feb. 19, in affirming the 
decision of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, ‘which upheld an assessment for 
paving made by the city against the 
Durham Public Service Company. 

The city decided to pave Main Street 
and made demand that the company 
bear the cost of paving between its 
double street car tracks on the street. 
The company refused on the ground 
that its contract did not contain this 
obligation. The city thereupon paved 
the entire width of the street and as- 
sessed the company $102,942 as its 
share of the cost. The company brought 
suit to resist this assessment, alleging 
‘that its contract did not compel it to 
bear the cost of paving the roadbed 
and that the assessment was excessive, 
pointing out in the latter connection 
that owners of abutting property had 
been assessed a sum approximately 
$13,000 less than that claimed from the 
Public Service Company, although the 
taxable valuation of this abutting prop- 
erty was many times greater than the 
value of the company’s physical prop- 
erty on the street. 5 

In making the assessment the city 
relied upon an act of the legislature 
delegating authority for such acts to 
municipalities of ‘North Carolina. Both 
the State Supreme Court and the 
United States Supreme Court declared 
this legislative act valid, and the assess- 
ment by Durham under the act legal. 


United States Supreme Court 
Denies Canal Title to State 


Restoration of the title to the 
Columbia Canal to the State of South 
Carolina from the Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, which uses it 
for hydro-electric development, was de- 
nied by the United States Supreme 
Court in a decision rendered Feb. 19. 

Title to this canal was vested by the 
State in the penitentiary board in 1887, 
with the proviso that it be extended to 
Gervies Street within two years or not 
more than seven on penalty of for- 
feiture, and eventually extended to the 
Congaree River. A later act permitted 
sale to a private corporation, with the 
stipulation that 1,500 hp. be furnished 
free to the State, the city of Columbia 
and an individual. 


The News of the Industry 


The Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company acquired title from the grant. 
In 1917 the Legislature passed a bill 
for recovery of the canal by the state 
on the ground that the canal had not 
been extended to the river. The State 
Supreme Court sustained this act and 
declared the canal forfeited for non- 
performance of contract. 


In reversing this decision, the United 
States Supreme Court declared that as 
there was no penalty clause attached 
to the original act, as to extension to 
the river, and as other conditions have 
been met, the South Carolina act of 1917 
was unconstitutional and that title to 
the canal is properly vested in the 
Columbia Company. 


Utility Bill Introduced in New York 


Membership of the Up-State Commission Would Be Reduced from 
Five to Three—Right to Fix Rates Rescinded—Municipal 
Ownership Provisions Included in Measure 


cba administration at Albany, N. Y., 
has placed all of its eggs in one 
basket in its feature measure introduced 
by John J. O’Connor in the Assembly, 


in that it is both a ripper bill and gen- 


erally divests the commission of the 
powers conferred upon it by the legis- 
lation of 1921 and 1922. 

The measure is entitled “An act to 
amend the public service commission 
law, in relation to membership and 
powers of the commission,” In the first 
part of the bill, the “ripper” part, sec- 
tion four of the public service commis- 
sion law is amended to provide that the 
public service commission shall consist 
of three instead of five members, and 
that the term of office shall be six years 
instead of ten, the commissioners first 
appointed to hold office, one until Feb. 
1, 1924, and the term of one commis- 
sioner shall expire on Feb. 1 of each 
second year thereafter. 

If this measure passes, the Governor 
will appoint three new commissioners 
to take the place of the five now in 
office, who would be automatically 
legislated out of office. Under the 
terms of the bill, however, the power 
of removal is left as it is “by concur- 
rent resolution of both houses of the 
Legislature if two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each house concur 
therein.” This section as amended turns 
the control of the public service com- 
mission and its patronage over to the 
administration. 


STRIPPING THE COMMISSION OF ITS 


POWERS 
Under chapter 134 of the laws of 
1921, the Legislature delegated its 


powers of raising or lowering a rate, 
fare or charge, regardless of the ex- 
istence of any statute to the contrary, 
to the commission. 

There are four general subjects of 
regulation treated in the public service 
commission law: railroads and street 
railroads; gas and electric corporations; 
steam corporations; telephone and tele- 
graph corporations. The regulatory 
provisions of law to each of the four 
subjects are very similar in language 
but adapted to the requirements of the 
different utilities. 


Under the new bill, section 29 relating 
to railroads, street railroads, etc., has 
been amended by striking out the pro- 
vision that “the commission may as 
authorized by subdivision one of section 
49 establish temporary rates for any 
period of suspension under this section.” 

Subdivision 1 of section 49 is amended 
by striking out the provision that “the 
commission shall with due regard 
among other things [to the estimated 
prospective earning capacity of such 
property at the rate of fare at the time 
fixed and existent] and the provision 
notwithstanding that a higher or lower 
rate, fare or charge has been hereto- 
fore [prescribed by general or special 
statute, contract, grant, franchise, con- 


dition, consent or other agreement] 
authorized shall fix the rate, 
etc.” 


The intent of this amendment is to 
revive to the commission the manda- 
tory obligation to consider previous 
agreements, franchises and general or 
special statute in fixing rates and 
charges. 

Section 66 subdivision 5 of the law 
relating to gas and electrical corpora- 
tions has been amended: 

“The commission shall determine and 
prescribe the just and rea- 
sonable rates notwithstand- 
ing that a higher [or lower] rate or 
charge has heretofore been prescribed 
by [general or special] statute [con- 
tract, grant, franchise, condition, con- 
sent or agreement].” 

Subdivision 12 of section 66 has been 
amended by striking out the provision 
“unless the commission shall establish a 
temporary rate or charge as authorized 
by section 72 of this chapter.” 
| Section 72 relating to order fixing 
price of gas or electricity has been 
amended: 

“After a hearing the com- 
mission may, by order fix [just and 
reasonable prices, rates and charges] 
the maximum price for gas and elec- 
tricity not exceeding that fixed by 
statute to be charged . [not- 
withstanding that a higher or lower 
price has been theretofore prescribed 
by general or special statute, contract, 
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grant, franchise condition, consent or 
other agreement.]” 


_ It also eliminates this provision from 
the law: 


“Any such change in price shall be 
upon such terms, conditions or safe- 
guards as the commission may pre- 
scribe. It it shall be made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the commission 
that the public interest requires a 
change in the price of gas or electricity 
charged by any such person or cor- 
poration, or that such change is neces- 
sary for the purpose of providing ade- 
quate and efficient service or for the 
preservation of the property, the com- 
mission, upon such terms, conditions 
or safeguards as it deems proper, may 
authorize an immediate reasonable, 
temporary increase or decrease in such 
price pending a final determina- 
BIODs (rs, oe 

Subdivision 10 of section 80 which re- 
lates to steam corporations is amended 
so as to prohibit the commission from 
establishing a temporary rate or charge; 
and section 86 is amended by providing 
that the commission within lawful 
limits may, by order, fix the maxi- 
mum price of steam not exceeding 
that fixed by statute and striking out 
the law “notwithstanding that a higher 
or lower price has been theretofore 
prescribed, etc.” 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


Subdivision 2 of section 92 of the pub- 
lic service commission law is amended. 
by striking out the provision allowing 
the commission to establish temporary 
rates, charges or rentals, for any period 
of suspension, etc., and providing “at 
any hearing involving [a change] an 
imerease or a proposed [change] in- 
crease of rates, the burden of proof to 
show that the [change] increase of 
proposed [change if proposed by the 
corporation, or that the existing rate, 
if on motion of the commission or in a 
complaint filed with the commission it 
is proposed to reduce the rate,] increase 
is just and reasonable shall be upon 
the corporation [charging] increasing 
or proposed such [change] increases. 

(Note: Matter in roman old law; 
matter in brackets stricken out; matter 
in italics new.—EDITOR.) 

Within thirty days after this act 
takes effect, the Governor is to appoint 
three new public service commissioners 
who are to take the place of the five 
now in office. 

The intent of this measure is to make 
the public service commission consider 
in fixing a rate, fare or charge a con- 
tract, agreement, franchise or ordinance 


previously had or a general or special 


statute and not to allow the commis- 
sion to raise a rate or charge in con- 
travention of any such. Whether this 
is accomplished or not, however, is a 
question. . 

The Legislature in 1921 repealed by 
implication all existing statutes fixing 
rates, fares and charges and delegated 
to the commission the right to fix and 
adjust the same just as if it were the 
Legislature itself. The bill now pro- 
posed does not specifically restore to 


the law the statutes and agreements 
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which by the law of 1921 were sum- 
marily swept aside; it takes away from 
the commission its legislative powers 
so that the commission cannot restore 
them. The Legislature has not by this 
bill at least attempted to do so. 

The question arises, could the com- 
mission, operating under the amended 
law, use general or special statutes, 
franchise contracts or agreements as 
a basis for rate fixing as such fran- 
chises and laws are not restored in 
effect by this measure? 


Buffalo Hearing to Be Resumed 
on March 6 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has fixed March 6 as the date 
for the resumption of hearings before 
Commissioner Pooley in Buffalo on the 
service and rate case instituted by the 
municipal authorities against the In- 
ternational Railway. Buffalo seeks a 
return to the 5-cent fare but some mem- 
bers of the City Council favor a service- 
at-cost proposal, 

Herbert G. Tulley, president of the 
International, has sent a letter to Mayor 
Frank X. Schwab saying that under the 
present relations between the city and 
company a service-at-cost plan is im- 
possible. The letter says in part: 


Any service-at-cost plan would be made 
impotent by use of municipal or other pri- 
vate buses, because the possibility of bet- 
ter service and lower fares would, in either 
event, be dissipated by the waste in dupli- 
cated service. The company is desirous of 
reaching a settlement with the city, by 
which thie best of service may be supplied 
for the lowest possible fare. To secure 
this desired result city and company must 
necessarily co-operate so as both to in- 
crease and conserve the company’s rev- 
enues, : 

This company, if the city so desires, will 
undertake to operate a motor bus line on 
Dalaware Avenue, from Church Street to 
Amherst Street, for a 10-cent fare with a 
3-cent exchange to connecting street cars, 
and a motor bus line on Bailey Avenue, 
from Broadway to Kensington Avenue, for 
a 7-cent cash fare, or four tickets for 25 
cents with free transfers to connecting 
street cars. 


In referring to the plea for motor 
routes, Mayor Schwab says that this 
matter is now waiting for a public 
hearing. The hearing is set to be held 
on Feb. 28. 


Passenger Train 
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Accidents in Indianapolis 
and Louisville 


A second serious grade crossing acci- 
dent within thirty days occurred on the 
morning of Feb. 13 when a Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad double-header train 
crashed into a big Fourth Avenue car of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Railway at Fourth 
and A Streets, where there is an unpro- 
tected grade crossing, indicated merely 
by a swinging signal device. The car 
had just left the carhouse northbound 
and had only taken on four passengers. 
As a result of the accident two people 
were killed and four injured. The crew 
of the car escaped with minor injuries, 
being on the head end, which had passed 
over the crossing. 


Car Overturned in Indianapolis 


In an accident on the Indianapolis 
Street Railway recently the front end 
of one car was demolished and another 
car was thrown over on its side. Four 
persons were injured. A College 
Avenue car crashed into a Twenty- 
seventh Street car as it crossed the 
southbound tracks into a loop. Slip- 
pery tracks are said to have made it 
impossible for the motorman on the car 
which was struck to get enough trac- 
tion from the rails to move his car 
quickly so as to escape the collision 
when it was seen the other motorman 
could not stop his car. Of those in- 
jured, two were passengers and two 
were members of the car crew which 
struck the other car. 


Hit Fourth Avenue Car in Louisville 
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Buffalo Strikers Plead Not Guilty 


State Senator Robert C. Lacey and 
thirteen of the fourteen striking street 
car men indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury in connection with the dynamiting 
of the Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed 
electric train on the International Rail- 
way last August, appeared before Fed- 
eral Judge John R. Hazel and entered 
pleas of not guilty. Vincent F. Tuero, 
financial secretary of the Amalgamated, 
who also is under indictment, was sick 
and unable to plead. He will be ar- 
raigned later. State Senator Lacey 
also was indicted on a perjury charge. 

James H. Vahey, Boston, general 
counsel for the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, will assist in the defense of the 
strikers when they are brought to trial 
at the April term of United States 
Court in Buffalo. Ernest W. MclIn- 
tyre will be the trial lawyer for the 
prisoners. 

Counsel for the striking car men 
asked the court to direct the govern- 
ment to elect which of the conspiracy 
indictments would be tried. He argued 
that inasmuch as they are both for the 
same offense, one should be dismissed. 
The court postponed argument on the 
motion until the return of District At- 
torney William J. Donovan, who is now 
in Europe. Counsel for the car men 
asked permission to withdraw the not 
guilty plea at some future time and 
enter a demurrer. 


$75,000,000 Power Program 
Under Way in Ohio 


According to the Ohio Committee on 
Public Utility Information a tentative 
program is under way involving the 
expenditure in Ohio of a sum in excess 
of $75,000,000 during the next three or 
four years, for the purpose of building 
additional facilities for the generation 
and distribution of electricity to meet 
demands in that State. 

This program, part of which will be 
actually carried out during the present 
year, involves the establishment of an 
Ohio super-power zone system that will 
link together most of the great elec- 
trical central generating stations of the 
State. Practically every large city in 
the State will be affected. 

Before the end of 1923, electricity 
generated down on the Ohio River will 
meet with electricity generated on the 
shores of Lake Erie, by reason of physi- 
cal interconnection between the prop- 
erties of the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company and the 
American Gas & Electric Company, 
operating through its subsidiary, the 
Ohio Power Company. 

Actual construction on this project is 
now well under way, as is also another 
interconnection that will link with this 
power zone the properties of the Ohio 
Public Service Company, which is al- 
ready tied in through the Lake Shore 
Electric Railway, with big generating 
plants of the Toledo-Edison Company. 

This means that by fall there will 
already have been built a super-power 


system for the entire eastern half of 
the State and that whole portion lying 
along Lake Erie stretching from Cleve- 
land to Toledo. In addition to this, 
engineers have already begun calcula- 
tions to determine how the properties 
of the Union Gas & Electric Company 
at Cincinnati, might be hooked up so 
that they could carry current up as far 
as Columbus. In this scheme is also 
involved the problem of linking in the 
Dayton Power & Light Company, which 
serves many towns in the southwestern 
part of the State, and the Consolidated 
Light, Heat & Power Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va., which company 
serves communities in the southeastern 
part of Ohio and in West Virginia. 


Meeting Reveals Progress 
of Plan 


The plan to operate interurban cars 
of the Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & 
Aurora Electric Street Railroad into 
the heart of Cincinnati, Ohio, is well 
under way, it was revealed at a 
meeting on Feb. 17 of the Hamil- 
ton County legislative committee. A 
delegation of business men, headed 
by Charles A. Hinsch, president of 
the Fifth-Third National Bank, ap- 
peared before the committee and pre- 
sented a bill for amendment of present 
laws that would facilitate the entrance 
of the traction company to the Dixie 
Terminal from its present terminus at 
Anderson’s Ferry. The measure of Mr. 
Hinsch and his constituents urged that 
the Ohio Legislature give the Council 
of Cincinnati the right to grant a fran- 
chise permitting an increase in fares 
on the extension. Members of the leg- 
islative committee present agreed to 
urge passage of the bill and explain its 
purpose to the Legislature. 

The law prohibits a franchise for 
more than a 5-cent fare on railways 
that use elevated tracks over any of 
the city streets. Unless that section of 
the law is repealed or changed, the trac- 
tion company would have to convey 
passengers for 5 cents. 

The traction officials said that they 
could not operate their cars to the Dixie 
Terminal on a 5-cent fare without los- 
ing money. The petition presented to 
the legislators was emphatic in its as- 
sertion that the present law would 
“forever prohibit the construction of 
elevated tracks in any Ohio city and 
would hinder traction progress.” 

Mr. Hinsch spoke of the financial 
considerations involved, and the con- 
venience of residents of the lower-river 
towns was the theme of L. B. Patterson 
and H, Lee Early, directors of the trac- 
tion company. 

Several months ago directors of the 
Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora 
Electric Street Railroad announced 
their intention of bringing the line into 
the heart of Cincinnati by using the 
right-of-way of the Big Four Railroad 
and the construction of elevated tracks 
over Mill Creek and the streets in the 
“bottoms.” 

The building of the extension would 


enable many thousands of buyers from 
southern Indiana municipalities to come 
to the heart of Cincinnati’s shopping 
district without change of cars or other 
inconvenience. At present those who 
come have to change cars at Ander- 
son’s Ferry. 


Nothing to Arbitrate, 
Says Mitten 


T. E. Mitten, chairman of the board 
of directors of the International Rail- 
way Company, Buffalo, told Governor 


Smith there is nothing to arbitrate and _ 


the Governor is now convinced that any 
investigation by the State Industrial 
Commission into the causes of the str:ke 
last July would be a mere waste of 
time. The investigation by the state 
was asked by a delegation of strikers 
and labor leaders. 

Governor Smith issued a statement 
after the conference with Chairman 
Mitten of the board in which he said: 

It is only fair to the strikers to say that 
such an investigation will not amount to 
anything. From what Mr. Mitten said I am 
convinced he will never consent to arbitrate 
and he seems to be a man who means 
what he says. Mitten told me that before 
he would consent to negotiate with the 
union, he would give the read to the men 
who are now running it. When a man 
takes that position how are you going to 
find anything to arbitrate? 

The Mitten plan has gone into full 
operation on the local and interurban 
lines of the International. The emer- 
gency provision brought into existence 
by the strike, under which loyal em- 
ployees were guaranteed ten hours pay 
every day, or $5.50 per day, has been 
abandoned as of Feb. 15. Under the 
new regulations the men have gone on 
straight platform time. Men with regu- 
lar runs will be guaranteed the oppor- 
tunity to work up to ten hours per 
day. Men not regulars will receive 
two hours pay for showing up in the 
afternoon. Any runs that they get will 
be paid for at the regular rate in 
addition to the pay for showing up. 

President Herbert G. Tulley an- 
nounced that the wage schedule will be 
50 cents an hour for the first three 
months of employment with a 3-cent 
raise for the next nine months and 
55 cents an hour thereafter. When the 
new men were employed they were told 
that when the strike emergency ceased, 
they would be placd on regular plat- 
form time. 


Commerce Commission Will Hold 
Hearing on Terminal Issue 


Richard Sachse, chief engineer Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission, has 
returned from Washington, D. C., where 
he went in connection with the applica- 
tion of the State Railroad Commission 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a decision on the matter of a union 
terminal at Los Angeles for the steam 
road and electric interurban lines enter- 
ing Los Angeles. In view of the fact 
that the California State Supreme 
Court on two hearings overruled the 
State commission in its order on the 
railway lines to construct the terminal, 
that commission saw fit to appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


of Public Works of Indianapolis. 
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Will Vote on Fare Increase 


Electors of East Liverpool, Ohio, on 
Feb. 27, at a special election, will vote 
on the councilmanic ordinance grant- 
ing the Steubenville, Hast Liverpool & 
Beaver Valley Traction Company a 
fare increase. 

Arguments for and against the pas- 
sage of the ordinance were recently 
mailed to 9,000 voters in the city of 
East Liverpool. The arguments are 
mandatory under the provisions of the 
referendum law. The registration of 
voters for the special referendum vote 
has been light, but in view of the fact 
that hundreds of voters registered at 
the last election a heavy vote is antici- 
pated. Since May 1 of last year the 
traction question has been of para- 
mount importance in the city of East 
Liverpool. 

No cars have operated within the 
city limits of the pottery city since 
May 1, 1922, and the question of restor- 
ing car service, in a measure, may be 
considered dependent upon the approval 
of the ordinance by the voters. 

It is the general belief that if the 
fare increase is granted the officials of 
the traction company may consider a 
resumption of negotiations with their 
employees who walked out last May. 

Interurban cars of the Steubenville, 
East Liverpool & Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company are operating outside the 
East Liverpool city limits, non-union 
men being in charge of the cars. They 
have been operating for some time, 
but there has been no interference, the 
union men declaring when the an- 
nouncement was made that service 
would be resumed that they would in 
no way interfere. 


Delicate Sensibilities of Hoosiers 
Outraged? 


Indiana is all het up. Every once in 
a while a prophet of the plain people 
arises in Indiana filled with the ambi- 
tion to turn things topsyturvy. Not so 
long ago it was Mayor Shank of In- 
dianapolis who occupied the limelight. 
Now it is the members of the Board 
The 
sensibilities of these gentlemen and 
some others are being outraged, it 


seems, by the fact that long trains of 


live stock are being handled by the elec- 
tric interurbans. In consequence a bill 
has been introduced in the Legislature 
to prohobit the hauling of live stock or 
other freight by traction lines through 
the streets of any city in the State. 
The bill permitting this practice was 
enacted at the 1920 special session of 
the Legislature, largely through the 
support of the farmers’ organizations. 
As just indicated the story of hauling 
cattle dates back to the stressful days 
of 1918 when the farmers were sore put 
for means of transporting their cattle. 
When fear for the ways and means of 
supplying food was felt the interurbans 
were induced to ship cattle, though they 
were reluctant to do so. The scheme 
has proved successful and has de- 
veloped, in the opinion of the county 
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agents of the agricultural interests. It 
has added to the meat supply and at 
lowered costs. In 1921, for instance, 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & East- 
ern Traction Company handled 402 cars 
of cattle. The editor of the Terre Haute 
Tribune considers this a record of which 
not only the company but the State 
may well be proud. Ina recent editorial 
that paper said in part: 

Of late there has grown up a disposition 
to criticise the traction lines of the State 
for hauling cattle through the streets of 
the cities through which the interurban 
lines pass. Terre Haute is participating in 
this. While it is no new subject, it seems 
that it has just occurred to a lot of people 
to find fault therewith. And behind it all 
there is quite a long story. 

Back in 1918, during the war, the farm- 
ers were sore put. In fact, all classes of 
people were sore put. If no cattle was 
shipped there would be no supply of meat 
for food. ‘The case looked critical. Lead- 
ers in public thought induced the inter- 
urban lines to make the experiment of 
shipping cattle. Cars for the purpose were 
bought. Cattle shipping pens were built 
along the lines. The method was a suc- 
and was hailed as a boon to the 
farmers. The scheme was not born of the 
greed of the traction lines. In fact. it is 
generally known that they undertook the 
work with some reluctance. It affords 
quick transportation; it saves the farmers 
an enormous amount of money on_ the 
weights of their stock; it is acclaimed by 
county agents who certainly are well 
meaning in their efforts to develop the 
agricultural interests of a community, and, 
last but not least, it adds to the meat food 
supply and at lowered costs. 

It may offend some tastes to see a cattle 
car go through the streets on the inter- 
urban tracks, but the thing is too important 
to be so jauntily disposed of. People who 
take snap judgment on these matters sim- 
ply are deficient in fundamental knowl- 
edge. A cattle car may not be the most 
enticing or alluring thing on the horizon. 
But it can nearly always demonstrate its 
utility beyond a shadow of a doubt. 


Name of Department Changed.—The 
name of the claims department of the 
Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
changed to the safety department. H. P. 
Smith continues as director in charge, 
with headquarters in Springfield, Ohio. 


Money for Rehabilitation Increased.— 
The amount of money to be spent in 
putting the Goldsboro (N. C.) Electric 
Railway system in operation to be voted 
on at a general election has been in- 
creased from $35,000 to $40,000. The 
sum was advanced due to a loss of 
$5,000 in a carhouse fire. 


Keeps Line Open During Blizzard.— 
All traffic, including train service and 
mail service, was tied up recently in 
western Michigan as a result of the 
worst blizzard which that section had 
experienced in several years. The city 
of Holland would have been cut off from 
the rest of the world except for the line 
kept open by the Michigan Railway. 


1923 Expenditure $8,000,000.—Public 
utility statistics recently compiled in 
the State of Tennessee show that elec- 
tric light and power companies, street 
railway, gas and telephone companies 
in the state will spend $8.350,000 dur- 
ing 1923 for extensions and improve- 
ments. This sum is in addition to $2,- 
000,000 more for replacements and 
renewals. ; 


cess, 
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The One and Only Car to Go.—Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, likely will lose its only 
street car—a one-man car operated over 
the tracks of the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern Traction Company’s lines in 
the city limits. Traction line officials 
have asked permission of the Council 
to discontinue service because the car 
was a losing proposition, and the Coun- 
cil has indicated that the permission will 
be forthcoming. The car has been in 
operation for about fifteen years. 


Railway Companies Order Buses.— 
On Feb. 16 the Pacific Electric Railway 
and Los Angeles Railway Companies 
placed an order with the White Auto 
Company for eighty Model 50 motor 
buses. The purchase price of the big 
consignment is $550,000. Some of these 
new buses, the railways announce, will 
be jointly operated by the two street 
railway companies and others indi- 
vidually, but all will be used to sup- 
plement the street car and interurban 
service furnished by the two corpora- 
tions in Southern California. 


25,000 Miles Without Accident.—Four 
motormen of Green Bay, Wis., have set 
a record safety mark. The big record 
was made by Henry Erdman who oper- 
ated a car through the streets of the 
city for 25,000 miles without one acci- 
dent, without one report and without 
one complaint. The three other motor- 
men who equalled this safety showing 
operated interurban cars. The company 
paid out $1,089 in bonus awards during 
the three-quarters of a year that the 
bonus plan was in effect. The awards 
are based on courtesy, safety and 
service. 


Leaves Transit to Mayor.—The City 
Council of Philadelphia, Pa., wants the 
Mayor to handle the entire transit situa- 
tion. Councilman Charles B. Hall on 
Feb. 15 presented the resolution in- 
structing Mayor Moore to call meetings 
of city and company engineers to de- 
termine the proposed high-speed routes. 
The resolution then requested that nego- 
tiations take place with the president 
ot the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, looking toward an _ operating 
agreement for the Broad Street sub- 
way. Previous to this recommendation 
the Councilmen had rejected the Mayor’s 
solution. The Mayor has passed no 
comment upon this action of the City 
Council. 


Stage Western Hold-Up. — Two 
masked bandits, each armed with two 
revolvers, held up and robbed twenty 
passengers and the crew of an inter- 
urban car on the Martinsville division 
of the Terre Haute & Eastern Traction 
Company just south of Indianapolis 
recently. The men staged a regular 
Western hold-up, firing several shots 
into the car and, after the motorman 
slowed down, pulled the trolley from 
the wire, bringing the car to a stop. 
No one was injured. Cash, jewelry 
and valuables to an estimated value 
of more than $1,000 were obtained from 
the passengers and crew after they 
were ordered out and lined up along 
the tracks and searched. One suspect 
is being held by the police. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Pittsburgh Accounting 
Ordered 


Another Move Made Toward Restoring 
the Pittsburgh Railways, Now in 
Receiverships, to Its Owners 


An accounting of the receivers ot 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways probably 
will be filed in Federal Court by March 
1 as the first step toward the dissolu- 
tion of the receivership and the 
reorganization of the company. This 
was indicated by C. A. Fagan, W. D. 
George and S. L. Tone, the receivers, 
on Feb. 15, following the filing of a 
petition in Federal Court by A. W. 
Thompson, president of the Philadel- 
phia Company, acting as president of 
the Pittsburgh Railways, asking for the 
accounting and the return of the prop- 
erty to the railways company. 

The petition asks that when the 
account is filed it be referred to a 
master appointed by the court to de- 
termine its correctness, and that a 
reasonable time be given all claimants 
to present their claims. 

The petition states that the com- 
pany has made arrangements to bor- 
row $5,000,000 from the Union Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, provided it can 
repossess itself of its property. Of 
this sum, $3,000,000 will be used for 
the purchase of approximately 300 new 
ears and $2,000,000 will be used for 
improvements and betterments which 
are calculated to increase earnings and 
enable the company to operate the sys- 
tem at a profit. Financing will be ac- 
complished through the issuance of 
$3,000,000 in car trust notes and 
$2,000,000 in four-year 6 per cent 
notes, with a sinking fund of $500,000 
a year. 

The petition states that, at the pres- 
ent rate of earnings, it would take 
the receivers a great many years to 
pay their obligations, and even an in- 
crease in fare would not be effective 
on account of the diminishing returns 
which result in such action. 

The reorganization is to be accom- 
plished under an agreement already 
made by the city of Pittsburgh, the 
Philadelphia Company and the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. This agreement pro- 
vides for a reorganization by the 
Philadelphia Company, at a capitaliza- 
tion of $62,500,000, and stipulates a 
traction conference board for the 
control of all financial matters. This 
board is to be composed of representa- 
tives of the city of Pittsburgh, the 
boroughs through which the traction 
lines pass, the Philadelphia Company 
and the Pittsburgh Railways. 

All pre-receivership claims are_ to 
be paid over a ten-year period and 
without interest. The petitioner is also 
entitled to receive sufficient operating 
expenses to enable it to maintain its 
property in good condition. All the 
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larger creditors, such as incorporated 
bodies, have been induced to accept 
the ten-year-payment plan. Holders 
of a number of claims for personal 
injury received before the receivers 
took charge have been asked through 
their attorneys to accept the same plan 
of payment. These claims are from 
266 persons, and amount to approxi- 
mately $750,000. 


Shore Line Sale Arranged 
The part of the Shore Line Electric 
Railway between New Haven and Say- 


brook, Conn., about 30 miles distant, 
which has not been in operation for 


several years, has been purchased by 
A. William Sperry, New Haven, for 
$140,000, of which $5,000 was paid im- 
mediately and the balance is to be paid 
within thirty days after the Connecticut 
Legislature grants a charter to Mr. 
Sperry. The sale was made by Robert 
W. Perkins, the receiver, and has been 
confirmed by the Superior Court. 

New Haven capital became interested 
in the plan for the rehabiliation of this 
road because it was a substantial feeder 
to the mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments in New Haven. It runs 
through the towns of East Haven, Guil- 
ford, Branford, Madison, Clinton, West- 
brook and Saybrook, and the purchase 
includes all its property in those towns, 
its power stations, buildings, machinery 
and equipment. Considerable work of 
reconstruction will be required. The 
road was built by the late Morton F. 
Plant. 


City Expert’s Value $29,805,956 


Differences Among Railway, Commission and City Experts Over St. Louis 
Valuation Not Violent Until Realm of Intangibles Is Entered— 
Company’s Claim $70,000,000 


OLLOWING the submission of the 

city’s appraisement of the valuation 
of the United Railways, St. Louis, at 
$29,805,956, as opposed to the receiver’s 
claim of $70,000,000 value, the argu- 
ment of the case before the Missouri 
Public Service Commission has been 
set for March 8. In the meantime the 
company’s counsel will file a brief. 

The present tentative valuation upon 
which car riders are paying a 7-cent 
fare is $50,000,000. 

The city’s figures are named in a 
brief just sent to the Public Service 
Commission by Judge Henry S. Caul- 
field, who has continued to act in this 
case as special counsel since his retire- 
ment from the office of City Counselor. 
The commission now has before it the 
following valuations to guide it in 
reaching a decision which is expected 
in a few months: 


By the company: Historical cash invest- 
vent, $77,632,428; historical cost, $86,440,- 
697; reproduction value at a_ five-year 
average price of materials, $87,440,697; 
reproduction cost as of June 30, 1921. 
$100,722,813 ; reproduction cost as of Jan 1, 
1920, $103,100,511. The company declares 
that in view of all these values it should 
be allowed $70,000,000 valuation, 


By the Commission’s Engineers: Repro- 
duction cost on average material prices ex- 
isting between 1906 and 1918, $47,970,841; 
reproduction cost, less depreciation, $34,- 
285,531. These figures do not include any 
allowance for intangibles such as promo- 
tion and going value which, if the commis- 
sion chooses, it may add. 


By the city: $29,805,956. 

The three interests agree upon the 
items of physical property represented 
in the railway system. They begin 
their calculations from the same inven- 
tory. As is usual in all public utility 
valuations, they reach widely diverging 
conclusions, by invoking radically dif- 
ferent theories of extensions of that 
inventory and by the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of various items of overhead. 

For instance, the city keeps in vir- 
tual agreement with the commission’s 
engineers until it reaches these over- 
heads. The company continues in 


agreement only until the valuation of 
land is taken up. It then asserts a 
valuation more than $1,000,0000 higher 
for this item than the commission’s 
engineers and the city assert. 

Even, then, the difference is not 
violent until the realm of valuation 
theories is entered. At that point, by 
asserting that it should benefit by the 
rise in prices, the company estimates 
such items as $5,000,000 for promotion 
costs, and like sums for “going value” 
and “cost of consolidation.” 

Meanwhile the commission’s engi- 
neers have maintained that wartime 
and post-war peak prices are not ad- 
missible and the average over a long 
term of years is proper. In this the 
city supports them. 

However, the commission’s engineers 
and the company adopt the same per- 
centages for overhead costs during con- 
struction and arrive at different sums 
for these charges only because the com- 
pany applies them to slightly higher 
inventory extensions. Mr. Caulfield in 
behalf of the city takes emphatic excep- 
tions. The items and the sums claimed 
for them by the three parties at interest 
follow: 


Law expenses and miscellaneous: Com- 
pany, $2,072,177; commission’s engineers, 
$1,901,954; city, $1,048,548. 

Engineering and superintendence: Com- 
pany, $1,703,921; commission's engineers, 
$1,609,404; city, $973,790. 


Interest during construction: Company. 
$2,194,223; commission, $1,956,680; city, 
$174,758. 

Taxes: 


meee. $342,856; commission's 
engineers, 282,2 d; city included with 
interest during construction. 

Omission and contingencies: Company, 
$1,389,497; commission’s engineers, $1,350,- 
874; city, none. 

The totals of the items are: Company, 
8.002,967 ; commission’s engineers, $7,387,- 
93; city, $2,721,370. 


In discussing his opinion of these 
overhead costs during the remote period 
of original construction, Mr. Caulfield 
says: ‘ 

The allowances made by the commis- 
sion’s engineers must be rejected. They are 


purely imaginative and speculative. They 
are made merely upon the assumption that 


‘ 
s 
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they must have been incurred and the sums 
are arbitrary engineers’ peseeataa. There 
is no proof by the utility that they were 
incurred. They are not based upon actual 
expenditures, but merely upon what such 
expenditures might have been. They are 
allowed on improvements and betterments 


made piecemal, as well as on original con-. 


struction. They are allowed on the theory 
that if the property were now reproduced 
as a whole they would be necessary. There 
is no evidence of actual expenditure. 
Undoubtedly the proper course for the com- 
mission would be to refuse to include any 
overheads during construction. 

He adds that if the commission feels 
that some allowance should be made, 
the percentages set up by the commis- 
sion’s engineers and adopted by the 
company should be cut from a total of 


19.44 per cent to 7.5 per cent. 


Mr. CAUFIELD AGAINST ALLOWANCES 
FOR OMISSIONS 


Mr. Caulfield makes clearer his op- 
position in discussing of some of the 
individual construction overhead items. 
He declines flatly to entertain any al- 
lowance for omissions and contingencies. 
The theory of the company and the 
commission’s engineers is that in so 
large an inventory, there must neces- 
sarily have been some omissions. Mr. 
Caulfield points out that the engineers 
of the commission were aided by a 
large valuation staff of experts em- 
ployed by the company, and that in 
co-operation they made very minute 
examination of the property and search 
in the books for all items. He declares 
that their zeal makes it probable that 
it is absurd to assert as the company 
and commission’s engineers do, that 5 
per cent, or 25 miles of track might 
have been overlooked, and that 3 per 
cent, or 42, of the company’s cars were 
not listed. 

On other of the items, he asserts that 
if these overheads had been incurred 
they would be found on the company’s 
books. Either they were not incurred, 
he cites, or when incurred were in such 
small amounts that they were charged 
directly to operating expenses, which 


-were paid for by the fares of the car 


riders and not by capital investment. 
There is considerable difference between 
overhead construction costs for a brand- 
new property and for property that 
grows up by the piece in the course 
of ordinary maintenance and created 
during the ordinary routine work of the 
company. In such work there is no 
cost directly traceable to engineering 
and superintendence other than that 
directly included in the cost, nor for 
organization, nor law expenses, nor in- 
terest, nor taxes, nor insurance, nor for 
other overheads admissible to a valua- 
tion except injuries and damages. 

Mr. Caulfield objects to the sum al- 
lowed for working capital, that of the 
commission’s engineers and the com- 
pany being identical, $2,585,015. Of 
this sum, approximately $1,000,000 is 
eash. Mr. Caulfield points out that the 


business of a railway is cash and that 


it requires no cash that is not provided 
as fast as its needs accumulate by the 
fares of the car riders. He deducts the 
cash item. 

He scouts the claim of the company 
for $5,000,000 for each of the items 
“promotion cost,” “going value” and 


“eost of financing.” On the cost of 
financing, he declares that there is no 
evidence in the case that any sum what- 
soever was paid to bankers and brokers 
and cites court decisions to show that 
inclusion would be improper if the ex- 
penditures had been made. On promo- 
tion, he declares that there might be 
need for promotion if a system such as 
the United Railways were to be created 
at one time, but “were promoters re- 
quired when the Sarah Street line, the 
Union Avenue line or the recent City 
Limits line were built.” He pointed 
out that the company expanded and 
grew in the course of its routine ex- 
istence. 

“Going Value” is dismissed with a 
statement that the United States Su- 
preme Court has held that it has no 
place in valuation for rate-making. 
Similarly, the item $11,536,385, asserted 
by the company to have been the cost 
of consolidating the various systems 
into one, is stamped as an effort to 
value something that is admittedly 
water. The sum is the difference be- 
tween the market value of securities 
given to the bankers who effected the 
consideration and the sum realized by 
the company from its total issue. 


Mr. Caulfield summarizes his valua- 
tion as follows: 


All physical property and fran- 

chises except working capital. .$38,308,101 
Construction overheads......... 2,621,371 
WOrBINe GADITAL shave isaac stviesse 1,915,405 


Total da of Dee, 31, LOLs... $42,844,877 
Additions to property and plant, 


Jan. 1, 1919, to Dec, 31, 1920.. 604,039 
$43,448,916 
Deduct depreciation............ 13,034,674 


Final value as of Dec. 31, 1920. .$30,414,241 
Deduct non-carrier property.... 608,284 


Final value of carrier property. .$29,805,956 


In addition Mr. Caulfield fixes the 
value of the Missouri Electric Company, 
the name under which the county lines 
are operated, at $447,738. 

Aside from its importance as the 
sum which in the future riders of St. 
Louis must furnish a “fair return” 
above all operating costs, the valua- 
tion about to be fixed likely will be 
employed in terminating the receiver- 
ship and reorganizing the company. 

The net earnings for 1922 of the 
United Railways were $3,222,325, or 
approximately 6% per cent on the ten- 
tative valuation of $50,000,000. The 
railways carried 286,076,475 passengers 
and had a gross income of $19,963,555. 


$1,829,277 Net for Philadelphia Transit 


Mitten Men and Management Earned and Paid Dividends of $1,800,000 
and Also Earned and Paid $1,650,000 Co-operative Wage 
Dividend—Road Ahead a Hard One 


HE report of the Philadelphia 

(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, presented 
to the stockholders on Feb. 19, shows a 
net income of $1,829,277 compared with 
$1,807,292 for 1921. The comparative 
statement for the two years follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


1922 1921 

Gross passenger earnings., $41,758,763 $41,514,830 

Other operating revenue.. 770,780 905,775 

Ry. operatingrevenue.... 42,529,543 42,420,605 
ay and structures, 
equipment and power— 
maintenance, renewals 

and depreciation 8,560,400 8,560,400 

i 3,475,307 3,252,188 

13,383,430 13,330,470 

3,548,378 3,291,709 

VAR Lon lew ay el etc 2,586,002 2,798,822 

31,553,517 31,233,589 

Operating income........ 10,976,026 11,187,016 

Non-operating income.... 706,429 490,435 

11,682,455 11,677,451 

Meer fac sce isso 1,020,090 1,029,245 

ARG MGAS Ton Afars sce b aale oot 8,683,087 8,720,913 
Sinking fund—city con- 

BPG ited iste coatmerent 150,000 120,000 

9,853,177 9,870,158 

Wet imoonie. jc... cc bun $1,829,278 $1,807,293 


In his remarks to the stockholders 
President Mitten referred to the organ- 
ization changes noted elsewhere in this 
issue as a result of which he will be 
succeeded as president by W. C. Dunbar 
but will continue as chairman of the 
board. He also said: 


P. R. T. stockholders. at the 1922 annual 
meeting, assented to the Mitten proposal 


that a co-operative wage dividend should 
be paid to the employees of the company 
after the P, R. T. dividend had been earned. 

Mitten men and management, by super- 
co-operation, together earned and paid four 
quarterly dividends of 14 per cent each 
totaling 6 per cent, or $1,800,000, on 
P. R. T. stock for the year 1922, and also 
earned and paid the 10 per cent co-opera- 
tive wage dividend of $1,650,000 to the em- 
ployees. 

The co-operative wage dividend fund has 
been invested by the men in 55,000 shares 
of P. R. T. stock, par value $50 per share, 
bought by the trustees of the~ co-operative 
wage dividend fund in the open market, and 
which, at the price paid, $30 per share, rep- 
resents an investment paying 10 per cent 
per annum so long as P R. T. pays its divi- 
dend of 6 per cent per annum. 

P. R. T. employees, at the midwinter 
meeting, gave such assurance of continued 
super-co-operation, as to justify the con- 
tinuance of the same 10 per cent co-opera- 
tive wage dividend during 1923, which con- 
tinuance will be presented for acceptance at 
the annual meeting of P. R. T. stockholders. 

Super-co-operation during 1922 was sur- 
prisingly effective in reducing labor costs. 
The comparative result hereunder is en- 
lightening: 

Boston is operated by public trustees, 
with union working conditions enforced. 
Its labor cost is 3.61 cents per passenger 
carried. 

Philadelphia) is operated by men and 
management, co-operating for economic ac- 
complishment. Its labor cost is 2.23 cents 
per passenger carried, which cost includes 
the co-operative wage dividend. 

Philadelphia carried 848,883,512 passen- 
gersduring 1922. Its labor cost of 2.23 
cents per passenger, compared with Bos- 
ton‘s labor cost of 3.61 cents shows P. R. T. 
savings from greater efficiency to be $11,- 
714,592, ; 

W. C. Dunbar, vice-president in 
charge of finance, in reporting to 
President Mitten said in part: 


Income account for 1922 shows net in- 
come of $1,829,277 available for the $1,800,- 
000 dividend of 6 per cent on $30,000,000 
P. R. T. capital stock. Car schedules now 
in effect provide 10 per cent better service 
than one year ago, representing an added 
cost of approximately $1,000,000 per annum ; 
this in accordance with the policy to use 
earnings of present fare over dividend re- 
quirements to increase service. 
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STATEMENT OF AVERAGE FARE AND PASSENGERS CARRIED BY PHILAD ELPHIA 
RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Average Total Revenue 

Calendar Fare Per And Transfer 
Year Passenger Passengers 
1910.. 4. 15¢ 443,204,502 
1911... 4.09 517,697,478 
1912... 4.06 549,674,683 
1913... 4.03 580,011,057 
1914... 3.97 581,297,949 
1975, 2: 3.94 594,220,409 
1916... 3.93 669,008,258 
1917... 3.94 726,936,340 
1918... 4.01 763,008,395 
19195. 4.00 866,944,336 
1920.. 4.18 908,482,135 
1921.. 4.95 836,547,351 
1922.... 4.91 848,883,512 


3-Cent Free 

Exchange Per Cent Transfer Per Cent 

Passengers Total Passengers Total 
21,285,569 4.80 67,281,688 15.18 
24,795,479 4.79 84,363,551 16.30 
25,684,710 4.67 93,072,322 16.93 
26,784,380 4.62 101,319,056 17.47 
27,119,544 4.67 107,908,712 18.56 
27,221,024 4.58 114,620,321 19.29 
31,939,375 4.77 127,990,030 19.13 
36,710,434 5.05 136,595,637 18.79 
43,791,710 5.74 130,472,269 17.10 
51,675,791 5.96 149,427,164 17.24 
55,233,232 6.08 154,079,623 16.96 
51,761,227 6.19 151,171,356 18.07 
55,206,600 6.50 157,705,870 18.58 


P. R. T. has paid 6 per cent in four quar- 
terly dividends for the year 1922, and has 
included in the wages paid to P. R. T. em- 
ployees a 10 per cent co-operative wage 
dividend amounting to $1,650,000. This 
payment is well earned and properly paid, 
as the added production of P. R. T. em- 
ployees saves Philadelphia car riders many 
million dollars annually. 

Balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1922, shows 
that in addition to cash working capital of 
$1,410,118, there is $3,069,500 of cash in the 
reserve fund for renewals. This reserve 
fund will be drawn on. during 1923 in ex- 
cess of $2,500,000, to meet cash down pay- 
ments on the 576 new cars, the cost of 
substation equipment, and other projected 
improvements. 

P. R. T. basis of appropriation from earn- 
ings for maintenance, renewals and depre- 
ciation, as now in effect, is planned to over- 
come insufficient upkeep during the war, so 
that within the five year period 1921-1925, 
deferred maintenance shall have been 
picked up, thereafter making possible a 
fuller use of P. R. T. earnings to meet the 
anticipated deficit resulting from the opera- 
tion of city-built lines. 

P. R. T. must now overcome a greater 
loss from the operation of Frankford ‘L” 
than the city-company estimate of $1,000,- 
000 per annum; this because of more dupli- 
cate service by surface car routes being 
required than was originally thought neces- 
eary by city-company engineers. Overcom- 
ing this loss of more than $1,000,000 and 
the payment of $150,000 rental to the city 
is made possible only by the 7-cent—four- 
for-25-cent fare and the assured super-co- 
operation of the men in still further reduc- 
ing the cost of operation. 

It is now privately admitted, by those 
eonnected with the valuation proceedings, 
that the value of P. R. T. property is more 
than ample to justify continuing the pres- 
ent rate of fare. 


Mr. Dunbar says that the recent agi- 
tation for a return to the 5-cent fare is 
unimpressive, since the general desire 
of the car rider, as expressed to P. R. T. 
men on the cars, is for more subways, 
and better service, things impossible 
with a lower rate of fare. Further- 
more as the operation of the Broad 
Street subway, which the city wants 
P. R. T. to undertake, will be unprofit- 
able, and must depend, at the outset, on 


Latest | Yom] ‘Ago | Peak | 1913 
Tt ae Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | May = 
Street Railway 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 Conspectus Eng. News-Record 
Fares* aed on) — <oe 7.16 2 of Construction costs 
an ec. Jan. ept [——s,) Pee MRIS: altar = ed 
1923 192 U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.; Jan. | Dee. Jan. May 
Steals ¥ 175 ere er a 100 Indexes olesale _ 1923 | 1922 | 1922 | 1920 
i : : “HeSrht Janc i-teb Sept. — Q _ Commodities 156 . 156 138 8 8=—.247 100 
Jan, : ot. on : eae RWS TL okt 
Street Railway 1923 1923 1922 1920 Bradstreet’s Feb. 1 | Jan. | | Feb. | | Feb. | 
Wages* 207 | 207 | 3 | 232 | 100 || Feb., 1923 holesale | 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1920 
Steel jem Fan, 31 | Dee. 31 eT) Apr. 30 Compiled for Publi- Commodities _—_|_ 13.72 | 13.70 ee 20.87 | 9.21 
Unfilled orders cation in this Paper Dun’s Feb. 1 | Jan. | | Feb. || May 1 
(Million tons) | 6.91 | 6.75 | 4.24 | 1218 | 5.91_ by Wholesale 1923 | 1923 | 1922 1930 abe 
U.S. Bank Clearings; jan. Dee. Jan. | March | Av. Mo 7 ommodities 186.2 185.6 165.0 263.3 E 
Outside N.¥. City | 1923 | 1922 | 1922 | 1920 | 1913 || Albert S. Richey |}———————_|- | | |) 
(Billions) : 16.56 | 14.94 | 12.13 | 18.54 6.12 || Electric Railway ||U.S. Bur.Lab.Stat. 1923 | 1922 1922 1920 
Jan Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Av. Mo. Engineer _ Retail food | 144 47 _—| 142 ~«| «219 190 
Business Failures Mem ues ME | ee JE Worcester, Mass. : ———t"Fan. | Dea | den, | dele io te 
umber 5 ‘A 722 | 2, . Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. | 1923 1922 | 1922 | 19 
Liabilities (millions) | 53.43 | 45.84 | 105.7 | 105.7) 24.64 Coat of living sea | dane | dena | aeaw | dee 


*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
and weighted 


puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: 
or over except New 
population. 

Street Railway Materials 


York City, 


index 


is relative average price of 


P. R. T. earnings, the inconsistency of 
agitating for a 5-cent fare, while the 
city is urging P. R. T. to assume this 
loss, is quite obvious. 


EQUIPMENT TRUSTS ARRANGED 


P. R. T., through its bankers, Messrs. 
Dillon, Read & Company, accomplished 
the sale of $7,750,000 equipment trusts 
as follows: Equipment trust series 
“EF” certificates 6 per cent 1923-1932, 
$3,000,000; Equipment trust series “G” 
certificates 53 per cent 1924-1933, $4,- 
750,000. 

It is explained by Mr. Dunbar that 
Series ‘‘F’’ completes repayment of Gov- 
ernment advances during the war, and 
covers 210 wartime U. S. Government 
cars and 500 nearside cars formerly un- 
der Series “C,’”’ which has been retired. 
Series ‘'G”’ covers 520 new passenger 
and fifty-six utility or work cars, repre- 
senting a total of $6,500,000, financed 
by $1,750,000 cash down payment from 
the renewal fund and by sale of $4,- 
750,000 equipment trusts. The sale 
basis of 5.20 per cent to 5.50 per cent 
was made possible through the im- 
proved credit of P. R. T. and its now 


established banking connection. 


Only 1313 suits were pending against 
the company at the end of 1922, as 
compared with the 4,953 unsett’ed suits 
inherited in 1911 from former manage- 
ment. Only 2.71 per cent of operating 
revenue was required in 1922 for acci- 
dent account, as against 6.21 per cent 
required in 1910. 

P. R. T. improvements and additions 
for 1923, now in contemplation or actu- 
ally under way, represent the expendi- 
ture of more than $12,000,000, 


Changes Announced in the Public 
Service Company Organization 


At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Public Service Company, 
formerly the Hagerstown & Frederick 
Railway, M. F. Riley was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Emory L. Coblentz, who 
held the position for twenty-five years 
and resigned to accept the position of 
chairman of the board of directors and 
executive committee of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Riley was formerly with the 
American Water Works & Electric 
Company, part owners of the Public 
Service Company with principal oper- 
ating office at Frederick, Md. 

The changes in the personnel of the 
company are in line with the program 
announced several months ago, at which 
time the American Water Works & 
Electric Company became interested in 
this utility. The financial interest of 
the local community in the utility re- 
mains approximately the same as in 
the past, while the American Water 
Works & Electric Company is supply- 
ing a large amount of capital for the 
new developments, it being felt that the 
local interests, together with that of the 
American company, will assure success 
to the future of this company. 

At a meeting of the stockholders Mr. 
Coblentz submitted a detailed report of 
the year’s operations. It showed that last 
year the company made its best show- 
ing. The directors elected were as fol- 
lows: Emery L. Coblentz, Henry Holz- 
apfel, Jr., Cyrus F. Flook, C. M. Harris, 
Thomas H. Haller, M. F. Riley, William 
P. Lane, M. P. Moller, Walter .D. Will- 
son, Alexander Armstrong, Victor M. 
Cushwa, D. Ramacciotti, H. S. Bom- 
berger, W. S. Finley, Jr., W. R. Voorhis, 
J. C. Byron, H. E. Bester, E. Charles 
Wertheimér, Charles C. Biser, Thomas 
B. Hayward, G. Mantz Besant, Thomas 
B. Johnson, C. E. Schildknecht, Guy K. 
Motter, Charles M. Shank, Grayson H. 
Staley, George K. Birely, Robert E. 
Delaplaine, R. J. Funkhouser. 

Following this the board organized 
by electing the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Emory L. Coblentz, 
enairman of the board and executive 
committee; M. F. Riley, president, 


Henry Holzapfel, Jr., and Cyrus Flook 
vice-presidents. 


according to men and conductors o 


weighted according to 


materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 


n 105 street and interurban railways in the 


United States, operating more than 100 passenger cars each, and 


number of cars, 
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Protective Committee Formed 


Stockholders of the Denver (Col.) 
Tramway (operating company) and of 
the Denver & Northwestern Railway 
(holding company) have formed a pro- 
tective committee to look after their 
interests in any reorganization of this 
utility which has been in the hands of 
a receiver since Dec. 24, 1920. A num- 
ber of large holders have already se- 
lected representatives, of whom S. M. 
Perry, president of the Denver & 
Northwestern Railway and vice-presi- 
dent of the Denver Tramway, is chair- 
man, and ‘the other members are 
W. N. W. Blayney, Hume Lewis, C. R. 
Martin and Henry W. Bull. This com- 
mittee began proceedings in behalf of 
the stockholders last December and on 
Feb. 16 issued a formal call to all others 
similarly situated to deposit their stock 
with designated. trustees. 

For a long time there have been two 
protective committees of the bond- 
holders, who have held meetings from 
time to time, but the stockholders here- 
tofore have not been active in their own 
protection. R. M. Perry is secretary of 
the committee and L. Lewis counsel. 

Depositaries are the International 
Trust Company of Denver, The Illinois 


Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, and 
The Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence. 


North American Declares 
Stock Dividend 

The directors of the North American 
Company, New York, N._Y., on Feb. 19 
announced that the par value of that 
company’s common stock, now $50 a 
share, would be reduced to $10, subject 
to the approval of stockholders, and ex- 
changed at the rate of five shares of 
the new stock for each share of the 
present $50 stock now held by them. 

The directors also have submitted to 
stockholders a proposal to double the 
amount of the authorized preferred and 
common stocks to enable the company 
to keep its earnings free for distribu- 
tion to stockholders as dividends, and 
to be in a position to acquire addi- 
tional properties. 

In addition, the directors declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent on 
the common stock, payable April 2, to 
stock of record March 1, in the form of 
common stock, and also announced the 
regular quarterly preferred dividend 
payment of 1% per cent, also payable 
on April 2. In connection with the dec- 
laration of the 24 per cent stock divi- 
dend on the common, the company an- 
nounced that it would pay cash to those 
stockholders who did not desire a pay- 
ment in stock on the basis of $2 for 
each $1 par of the stock distribution, 
or the equivalent of a payment on a 
20 per cent annual basis against the 


‘present 10 per cent basis. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York this 
week $4,000 Columbus, Newark & 
Zanesville Railway first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds were offered, certificate of 
deposit, 24 per cent; also $3,000 Colum- 
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bus, Newark & Zanesville Railway first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 34 per cent. 

Service Temporarily Suspended. —. 
Service on the Ocean City (N. J.) Elec- 
tric Railroad has been suspended while 
the cars are being repainted and over- 
hauled for next summer’s business. 

Operations Ceased. — The Chicago, 
Aurora & DeKalb Electric Railroad, 
which for twenty years has been oper- 
ating between Aurora, IIl., and DeKalb, 
Ill., ceased operations on Feb. 1. The 
line was sold for junk, bringing $90,000. 

Abandonment Possible-—The Newark- 
Granville branch of the Newark & 
Zanesville Electric Railway, said to 
have been one ofthe first traction lines 
operated in the state of Ohio, will be 
abandoned if the State Public Utilities 
Commission heeds a petition of the con- 
cern. The line is 6 miles long, and was 
financed in 1888 by Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois, a pioneer traction magnate. 
The company’s petition says that $8,000 
was lost in operation last year. If the 
company’s petition is granted service 
will be discontinued on March 10. 

Ninth Annual Report Subdmitted.— 
The directors of the Ottawa (Canada) 
Traction Company have submitted their 
ninth annual report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1922. The amount received 
from the Ottawa Electric Railway dur- 
ing the year was $279,069. This sum 
paid the usual quarterly dividends of 
1 per cent and a bonus of 1 per cent. 
The report states that the efforts of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway during 1922 
were directed toward the maintenance 
of the plant and equipment in an effi- 
cient condition. 

Elects Director—The Cities Service 
Company, New York, N. Y., announces 
that John Gribbel of Philadelphia has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Gribbel is owner of John 
J. Griffin & Company, manufacturers 
of gas meters, and is president of the 
Royal Electrotype Company of Philadel- 
phia and the Athens (Ga.) Gas & Fuel 
Company. He is vice-president of the 
American Railways Company of Phila- 
delphia and the American Meter Com- 
pany of Delaware. Besides numerous 
other associations, he is a director of 
many insurance and public utility com- 
panies. 

Official Name Announced.—The York 
Utilities Company is the official name 
of the new corporation that has taken 
over the management of the Atlantic 
Shore Line Railway in Maine, which 
serves the towns of Kennebunk, Kenne- 
bunkport, Cape Porpoise, Wells, Ogun- 
quit, York, Biddeford, Sanford, Spring- 
vale. The new officers are: F. O. 
Conant, Portland, president; Constant 
Southworth, Portland, vice-president; 
George S. Hobbs, Portland, treasurer; 
Miss Persis B. Hawley, Kennebunk, 
assistant treasurer; Sterling T. Dow, 
Kennebunk, general manager and clerk 
of the corporation. 

Gold Bonds Offered.—The National 
City Company of New York, N. Y., is 
offering~ at 92 and accrued interest, to 
yield more than 6.65 per cent, $1,000,- 
000 of the first lien and refunding 
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mortgage gold bonds of the Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Company. The 
bonds, known as series B, are dated 
Oct. 1, 1922, and are due Oct. 1, 1947. 
The purpose of this issue is to provide 
for refunding of underlying bonds and 
for partially reimbursing the company 
for property expenditures, heretofore 
unfunded, including a new 10,000-hp. 
steam turbine-generating unit, recently 
installed to supply the constantly in- 
creasing demand for electric energy. 


$3,250,000 Winnipeg Issue Offered.— 
A new issue of $3,250,000 Winnipeg 
(Man.) Electric Railway twenty-year 
general mortgage and collateral trust 6 
per cent gold bonds, dated March 1, 
1923, and due March 1, 1943, is offered 
at 94 and interest to yield over 64 per 
cent. According to the announcement 
$815,000 of the total issue is to be of- 
fered in Canada, and Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Company, E. H. Rollins & Sons and 
Spencer Trask & Company are offering 
the remainder in New York. The bank- 
ers say the company’s total debt, in- 
cluding this issue, will be $12,630,000 
against a net property value of $23,187,- 
915, after deducting depreciation of 
$4,153,508. 


Demand Receiver Be Appointed. — 
Four former stockholders in the Uni- 
versal Elevated Railways, Seattle, 
Wash., have filed suit in the Superior 
Court against R. G. Howe, former pres- 
ident and manager of the concern, de- 
manding an accounting and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. The complaint 
recites that the company was incorpo- 
rated in May, 1917, for $2,500,000 capi- 
talization, to build a monorail elevated 
railway. In January 1921, the company 
was disincorporated and its assets were 
turned over to Mr. Howe. The plaintiffs 
assert that these assets have been mis- 
managed and that for a time Howe went 
to California, taking assets and books 
with him. He has returned, and the 
plaintiffs ask an order preventing him 
from making a similar trip and for 
appointment of a receiver and an ac- 
counting. 


Luce Line Increase Authorized.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Electric Short Line Rail- 
way, an Arizona corporation with an 
authorized capitalization of $100,000,- 
000, equally divided into common and 
preferred stock, and owning an elec- 
tric railroad in Minnesota, to issue not 
more than $367,000 of 5 per cent fifteen- 
year first mortgage bonds and to deliver 
$342,000 of them to W. L. Luce, J. E. 
Luce, E. D. Luce and Hazel B. Luce in 
payment for advances made by them 
to the company, and not more than 
$25,000 to be delivered to E. D. Luce 
for advances to be made to the com- 
pany by him hereafter. The company 
bought the railroad from the Phoenix 
Company, controlled by the Luce family, 
in 1908, but made no cash payment for 
it. The railroad has been extended 
westward from Minneapolis about 30 
miles. The Luce family has been fur- 
nishing money for the construction, 
which was delayed by the war. The 
bonds are to be dated Sept. 15, 1916. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Bee : 
Boston “L”’ on Jitneys 


Public Trustees Clearly Define Their 
Attitude on Subject of Com- 
petitive Service 


The Boston (Mass.) Elevated Rail- 
way has adopted a settled policy 
toward the jitney proposition. It will 
resort to drastic measures, if necessary, 
to carry that policy into effect in the 
city of Malden. For a considerable 
period it has been a much disputed 
question whether the residents of one 
section of Malden should have both 
jitney service and electric car service 
over the same route. The city govern- 
ment granted a jitney license to Mr. 
Hart to operate cars through Salem 
Street, despite the warnings from the 
Boston Elevated that it could not sub- 
mit to competition. The Elevated com- 
promised the situation at first and 
withdrew its non-paying service from 
Lebanon Street and Broadway, which 
lie beyond the Salem Street route and 
serve as feeders to it, but continued to 
operate its cars through Salem Street 
and pick up such small amount of 
traffic as the jitneys left, the jitneys 
taking the cream of the business. The 
company continued this competitive 
service, though it did not pay, on the 
assurance that the jitney license would 
not be renewed by the city government 
this year. 


Up TO THE COMMUNITY TO DECIDE 


There had been a strenuous political 
campaign in the city, in which the jit- 
ney and the Boston Elevated became 
the main issue. There was a distinct 
set of jitney candidates for the City 
Council, pledged to the idea that the 
jitney service should be protected, and 
this set of candidates carried the elec- 
tion, with the result that when the new 
City Council met it promptly voted to 
renew the jitney licenses, and at the 
same time to give the Boston Elevated 
Railway a jitney license, so that it too 
could operate buses. Up to that time 
the Boston Elevated had not explicitly 
indicated its determination to discon- 
tinue its service entirely on the East 
side of Malden Square. 

The board of trustees has, however, 
decided that it cannot accept any form 
of competition from the jitneys and 
that it will not attempt to dictate to a 
community what form of transportation 
it shall have, but that if the community 
chooses to select the jitney the company 
will withdraw from the field and not 
attempt to divide the traffic with the 
jitney. 

In discussing this situation with the 
representative of the ELEcTRIC RaAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL at Boston Edward Dana, 
general manager of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, said that in view of all 
the circumstances the trustees have no 
other course open to them than to quit, 
because they are responsible under the 


public control act for the financial con- 
dition of the road and are not war- 
ranted in continuing any branch of the 
service that does not pay for itself. 
They are required to operate the system 
so that the receipts shall cover the cost 
of service, and the system as a whole 
shall not be burdened with deadweight 
branches that unduly impair the 
finances of the company. They have 
been operating on the éast side of Mal- 
den at a loss, partly because Lebanon 
Street and Broadway do not serve 
many passengers, and more particu- 
larly because the jitneys have taken 
away paying business in Salem Street. 


FORMAL STATEMENT TO MAYOR 


The position of the public trustees is 
stated in the following communication 
sent to Mayor Kimball of Malden to 
warn him of the consequences if he 
signs the jitney order which has been 
passed by the City Council: 

As stated in my last letter the trustees 
of the Boston Hlevated Railway must de- 
cline to enter into any competition with 
jitney lines which will involve a loss_ of 
revenue that imposes an unjust burden 
upon other users of the railway. To take 
any other position would be to disregard 
the fundamental principle of the service at 
cost contemplated in the statute under 
which they act. It has been repeatedly ex- 
plained that this does not mean that the 
trustees assume to interfere with the pref- 
erence of a community as to the kind of 
transportation it desires. 

In this instance the recent action of the 
City Council of Malden in approving a com- 
petitive line of jitneys on Salem Street east 
of Malden Square, has exercised this right 
of choice. 

While regretting the necessity of with- 
drawing street railway accommodation, the 
trustees feel compelled to enforce the rule 
which they have established. Therefore, in 
view of the loss that would result from the 
proposed competition and subsequent bur- 
den upon the system as a whole, railway 
service will be discontinued on Salem Street 
east of Malden Square when this competi- 
tion occurs. 


This question of jitney competition 
with the Boston Elevated has been 
brought up before in many of the com- 
munities which the railway is serving, 
but those communities have taken a dif- 
ferent view of it from the residents of 
Malden. In Boston, for instance, the 
city government granted a license for 
the operation of a jitney line at the 
Orient Heights, in direct competition 
with the Boston Elevated, but when the 
order came before Mayor James M. 
Curley he promptly vetoed it, with the 
assertion that it would be an _ un- 
economic arrangement and that the 
street railway service was the more re- 
liable. The Boston Elevated has, how- 
ever, obtained a license to operate 
buses in Boston as feeders, and its plan 
is to install buses in various sections as 
the requirements of traffic call for it, and 
is plans to install buses on branch lines 
when the old tracks wear out and the 
traffic does not warrant the expendi- 
tures involved in putting down new 
tracks. 

Cambridge, Medford, Somerville and 
Everett have had occasion to take ac- 
tion on the jitney proposition and in 
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all instances have favored the Boston 
Elevated as against the jitneys. Some 
of them have asked the Boston Ele- 
vated to install bus service in certain 
sections and the company has taken 
their propositions under consideration. 

It is to be understood, however, that 
the Boston Elevated enters no opposi- 
tion to jitney service in any community 
where the jitneys do not operate over 
the same route as the street cars or 
do not enter into competition with them. 


Plea Upheld 


Supreme Court Agrees With Paducah 
Company That City Cannot Arbi- 
trarily Fix Fare at Five Cents 


The contention of the Padueah (Ky.) 
Railway that the city of Paducah could 
not arbitrarily declare by ordinance a 
5-cent fare and that the franchise con- 
tained no such right was upheld by a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court Feb. 19, affirming the decision of 
the United States District Court for the 
Western district of Kentucky. The 
decree of the lower court, however, was 
modified so as to protect the city’s rights 
in the event conditions change in the 
future. 

The company was granted a franchise 
for twenty years in April, 1919. The 
franchise contained a clause that the 
fare should be 5 cents, and half fare 
for children between the ages of five 
and twelve, for a period of twelve 
months; that the company was to re- 
port its financial conditions and that if 
it could not make operating expenses 
plus a reasonable return (8 per cent) 
on its investment, this fact should be 
shown, and if it made more than oper- 
ating expenses plus reasonable return 
there should be payment to the city. 

The company reported in September, 
1920, that its income for the year was 
$4,800 less than expenses and that to 
include reasonable return on its inyest- 
ment there would be a shortage of 
$72,350. It figured that a fare of 134 
cents would be necessary to make up 
this amount, but offered to declare a 
cash fare of 10 cents, tokens 7.5 cents 
and children’s fare, 5 cents. The city 
passed an ordinance declaring the old 
fare legal, with provision for a heavy 
fine for violation by requiring a higher 
fare. 

Appeal was made by the company for 
an injunction, and a temporary order 
was issued. On the trial of the case 
on its merits, the city did not make 
serious effort to prove that the financial 
facts were not as stated by the cor- 
poration, but contended that the fran- 
chise constituted a contract for the 
5-cent fare. The lower court held, and 
the Supreme Court agrees, that the 
clause for 5-cent fare for a year, annual 
reports and payment of excess to the 
city plainly meant that fares were sub- 
ject to adjustment. The modification 
in the decree was directed by the 
Supreme Court in order that if, in the 
future, operating costs are reduced, or 
income grows, a readjustment down- 
beg of the fares in Paducah might be 
made. 
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Milwaukee Asks Injunction 
Against One-Man Cars 


An application has been filed by the 
city of Milwaukee for an injunction to 
restrain the Milwaukee Northern Rail- 
way, operating a city line in Milwaukee, 
from placing one-man cars in operation 
on this line. The case is before the 
Dane County Circuit Court. 

The city contends that the recent 
order of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, authorizing the company to 
operate one-man cars in the city, should 
be vacated because it nullifies a city 
ordinance passed in 1914 requiring a 
two-man crew on every street car 
operated in the city. 

One-man cars are already being 
operated in Milwaukee by the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Company. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 
cently permitted the Milwaukee North- 
ern and the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad to operate one-man 
cars on their city lines in Milwaukee. 
The case will therefore be in the nature 
of a test case which will probably 
determine whether one-man operation 
will be permitted in the city. 


Fare Argument Scheduled 


Appeals of the Georgia Railway & 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., and 
others challenging the constitutionality 
of the law under which the Railroad 
Commission of Georgia fixed fares at 
Decatur and College Park, were re- 
cently advanced by the Supreme Court 
for argument on April 16. 

This case dates back to four years 
ago, when the cities of Decatur and Col- 
lege Park contested the right of the 
power company to increase fares from 
5 to 7 cents, claiming that they held 
contracts with the power company 
guaranteeing them perpetual 5-cent fare 
service in return for franchise rights. 
The various steps in this fare issue have 
been referred to previously in these 
columns. 


Weekly Pass Has Grown in Popu- 
larity in Terre Haute 


When the weekly pass was introduced 
in Terre Haute, thirty-eight weeks ago, 
said the Terre Haute Tribune recently, 
it was an entirely new venture in pas- 
senger transportation, but it has met 
with such favor from all sides that it 
has established itself as a permanency 
in the local system of the Terre Haute 
Traction & Light Company. Patrons, 
officials and employees of the railway 
have voiced their approval of the 
weekly pass because of its economical 
advantages, elimination of labor and 
confusion in making change and 
transfer. 

Since the pass was adopted by the 
Terre Haute company several other 
transportation systems throughout the 
country have adopted a similar method, 
but there are very few cities where 
the pass has been introduced against a 
5-cent fare. The majority of cities 
which are using the pass have a reg- 


ular fare which is several cents higher 
than the local rate and there are only 
a very few cities which maintain the 
5-cent fare. The paper then quotes 
E. M. Walker, general manager of the 
company, as follows: 

We are very well satisfied with the pass, 
but probably not more so than the patrons 
of the traction system. The pass reaches 
the person who has to ride frequently, and 
it offers a much cheaper ride. The pass 
has met with such favor that I do not be- 
lieve that it could be dispensed with, as it 
is becoming an essential part of the serv- 
ice. It has proved a very good thing. 

Operators of the cars like the pass, as it 
acquaints them with their regular passen- 
gers by getting them into close touch as 
merchants and customers. The pass. elimi- 
nates delays in making change, transfers 
and in loading passengers. It also offers 
economical transportation for the man who 
is a daily user of the street cars. Steady 
workers and pupils have taken the greatest 
advantage of the pass, although the house- 
wives have realized its value in shopping 
and making social calls. The pass follows 
the laws of economy very closely, for we 
find that only the people who make daily 
use of the cars purchase the passes. 


Something New in Passes 


The City Council of Seattle, Wash., 
has received an unusual proposition 
from I. T. Cross, a Civil War veteran 
more than eighty. years old, who asks 
that the Municipal Railway carry him 
at his pleasure for one year, upon his 
payment of $40, ‘‘cash in advance.” The 
city would not be bound to make a 
rebate in case he moves away, becomes 
ill or dies in the meantime, he makes 
plain in his letter. He states that he 
has no business that would require even 
$5 in carfare a year, but “being so 
lonesome from my poor hearing, and 
to pass away the time more comfortably 
and pleasantly, I would like to pay $40 
in advance for a yearly pass, and would 
waive all damages for any accident that 
might come to me .while riding.” The 
Council has taken the matter under 
consideration. 


Seeks Bus Franchise 


The New York State Railways has 
petitioned for a franchise to operate a 
bus line in Greece Township from the 
present Dewey Avenue line terminus at 
Lewiston Avenue beyond the Rochester 
city line to Stone Road, a distance of 
approximately 2 miles. 

The city had granted a franchise to 
the company to extend its Dewey Ave- 
nue line to the city limits and the com- 
pany planned the installation of track- 
less trolleys. The poles, ordered some 
time ago, did not arrive, and it was 
decided to resort to bus operation. 

Commissioner Barnes stated that the 
buses would be in service within sixty 
days after a franchise had been granted 
by the Town Board of Greece. 

James F. Hamilton, president of the 
New York State Railways, said that his 
company was taking the step essentially 
for the development of a rapidly grow- 
ing section of Rochester. 


Forbids Operation Along Traction 
Line.—An ordinance introduced in the 
City Council of Marion, Ohio, forbids 
motor buses operating along the lines 
of the Columbus, Delaware & Marion 


Railway. They are also--prohibited 
from crossing railroad tracks until the 
driver gets out to look for a train. 


Seeks Reduced Fare Schedule.—The 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Street Railway has 
made application to the Public Service 
Commission for permission to adopt a 
reduced fare schedule for school chil- 
dren. 


Asks for Buses for Emergency.— 
Mayor Clarence A. Whitmyre of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has asked for emergency 
buses to aid in handling passenger 
traffic on the lines of the Schenectady 
Railway. 

Offers Bus Service.— The Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., will operate buses. from the City 
Hall to the flour mills on the water- 
front, in lieu of re-establishing railway 
service on Pacific Avenue north of 
Seventh Street. 


Add Buses to Northeast.—The City 
Council of Des Moines, Ia., has ap- 
proved the petition of the Four Mile 
Improvement League which provides for 
bus service by the Des Moines City 
Railway in the Northeast section of the 
city. Manager Chambers of the rail- 
way company stated that nothing defi- 
nite would be done until the fund status 
could be ascertained. 


Request Fare Adjustment.—The Glen- 
dale & Montrose Railway, operating be- 
tween Glendale, Montrose and La Cren- 
scentia, also between Glendale and Eagle 
Rock, has applied to the California 
State Railroad Commission for an ad- 
justment of its passenger rates, claim- 
in that the return on the present rate 
of fare on its lines is insufficient to 
cover its cost of operation. 


No Boost in. Income.—The Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, 
Waterloo, Ia., recently lowered its fares 
from 10 cents to 7 cents in the hope 
that new business would result and so 
solve the operating cost problem. C. D. 
Cass, general manager of the property, 
in a recent letter to the Mayor and 
Councilmen, stated that the gross 
revenue from 7-cent fares had decreased 
more than 19 per cent compared with 
January a year ago and decreased 24 
per cent compared with December, the 
last month of the 10-cent fare. 


Starts Service on New Extension.— 
The Taraval Street extension of the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Municipal Railway 
was formerly opened for traffic on Jan. 
14, with Mayor James Rolph, Jr., acting 
as conductor on the first car over the 
line. A branch line was built some two 
years ago from the west portal of Twin 
Peaks tunnel to Taraval Street and 
Thirty-third Avenue. The extension 
just put in service is seven-eighths of a 
mile long and is an extension of the 
line just mentioned along Taraval 
Street to Forty-ninth Avenue, which is 
close to the ocean beach. Headway on 
the new line will be about eight minutes, 
the cars operating in shuttle service 
from the tunnel portal to the beach. 
On Sundays and holidays through cars 
will be operated from the ferry via this 
branch to the ocean beach terminal. 
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Personal Items 


New Head for Transportation 
Department 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. B. Barber, Portland, 
Ore., as manager of the chamber’s De- 
partment of Transportation and Com- 
munication. He succeeds J. Rowland 
Bibbins, who has resigned to take up 
private engineering practice. 

For the past three years Mr. Barber 
served as technical adviser to the Re- 
public of Poland, having been nominated 
for that work in 1919 by Secretary 
Hoover, on request of the Polish govern- 
ment to designate an American engineer 
to assist in the organization of the rail- 
ways, coal industry and other technical 
services. 

Mr. Barber is a graduate of West 
Point. Prior to his resignation from 
the army three years ago to become 
head of the American technical staff for 
Poland, he had wide experience with the 
United States Army engineers. Soon 
after the entry of the United States 
into the war he was sent to France with 
a railway commission to report on the 
needs of the French railways supplying 
the Allied troops. Later he was as- 
signed to General Pershing’s staff. 
From June to November, 1918, he was 
at the front with the First Corps and 
First and Second Armies. After the 
armistice, he was assigned to the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, handling 
the transportation of relief supplies 
to the various countries of Central 
Europe. 

The department of which Mr. Barber 
is head handles the activities of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
connection with shipping, ocean and 
inland; steam and electric railroads, 
motor transportation; aeronautics; and 
communication by cable, telegraph, 
post and radio. 


E. F. Chaffee Elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of Edwards Company 


* Edward F. Chaffee has been elected 
a vice-president of the O. M. Edwards 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
Chaffee has been manager of the com- 
pany’s railroad department for the past 
twelve years. The new vice-president 
has been identified with railroad and 
allied industries since a boy. Eighteen 
years ago he went with the Edwards 
Company from the New York Central 
Railroad, where he had charge of the 
passenger car shops at West Albany. 
His first work for the Edwards Com- 
pany was in the capacity of eastern 
sales representative, a position which 
he held for six years. He then was 
promoted to manager of the railroad 
department. Under his supervision 
the department which manufactures 
car window fixtures and metal exten- 
sion platform trapdoors for steam and 


electric cars has enjoyed a substantial 
growth. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Edwards Company, O. M. Edwards, 
president, voiced considerable optimism 
over the business prospects during the 
present year, not only for the com- 
pany’s railroad department, but for the 
steel metal furniture and padlock de- 
partments. 


E. H. Thomas Director 


Former Managing Editor to Direct Work 
of Washington Committee on 
Public Utility Information 


E. H. Thomas, who has been placed 
in charge of the Washington Committee 
on Public Utility Information as direc- 
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tor, with offices in the Henry Building, 
Seattle, Wash., is a newspaper man of 
‘very broad experience. He is known in 
Seattle and elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest as plain Ed Thomas. The 
committee of which he is the director 
is organized along the lines of similar 
committees in other states. It repre- 
sents the electric railways, electric light 
and power companies and, to a great 
extent, the gas industry of the State. 

Mr. Thomas’ experience in newspaper 
work covered a period of twenty-seven 
years. He was formerly managing 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
In addition to that he had eight years 
experience in public utility publicity 
work, being formerly publicity director 
for the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company. 

As Mr. Thomas sees it, the committee 
of which he is the director exists to 
furnish accurate information and facts 
about the public utility business to any 
citizen or group of citizens. The bureau 
will send out each week to the news- 
papers information about various phases 
of the public utility industry in the 
belief that the business, touching as it 
does so very intimately the domestic, 
social, commercial and industrial life 


of the people, is a matter of concern 
to the public. 

Mr. Thomas has already reduced to 
concrete figures some of the outstand- 
ing facts in regard to the workings of 
the utility industry in Washington. The 
aggregate assessed valuation of the 
properties subscribing to the Washing- 
ton committee is in excess of $45,000,000, 
but, unlike other kinds of business, the 
gross revenues of the companies are 
only a fraction of that figure, being 
$19,540,000 annually, or less than 40 per 
cent of $45,000,000. The utilities in 
Washington pay more than $1,600,000 
annually in taxes, have 4,359 persons on 
their $6,129,000 annual payroll and 
serve a total of more than 146,000 light 
and power customers. 

The long experience which Mr. 
Thomas had as an active newspaper 
man has taught him the things in which 
the public is ‘interested, and his previous 
association with public utility work has 
furnished him with a fund of informa- 
tion as to the sources contained within 
the utilities themselves for obtaining 
material that has a popular appeal and 
at the same time is founded on facts. 


Changes Made in Western 
Light Personnel 


Paul W. Lee has succeeded W. J. 
Barker as second vice-president of the 
Western Light & Power Company, 
Boulder, Col. E. E. Sherman, formerly 
the auditor, has now assumed the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary along with 
the auditorship. D. W. Guiney has 
taken on the work of assistant treas- 
urer as well as performing his duties 
as purchasing agent. C. L. Green’s 
official title has been changed from 
superintendent of street railway to 
railway superintendent. C. W. Vandi- 
ver will now be known as railway engi- 
neer instead of chief engineer. The 
title of electrical engineer has been 
changed to that of superintendent of 
electrical equipment and John D. 
Elftman, formerly known as engineer 
of power station, has become superin- 
tendent of production. 


Tom Owens Promoted 


Tom Owens, who has been in charge 
of the schedule department of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Railway, under supervision of 
George I. Plummer, superintendent of 
transportation, has been promoted to be 
in charge of the employment and train- 
ing department. Mr. Owens is a vet- 
eran employee of the Dallas Railway. 
He worked up from the ranks. He 
succeeds M. B. Parsons, who has been 
appointed superintendent of mainte- 
nance and operation of the Texas Inter- 
urban Railway, and will also have 
charge of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Dallas-Denton Interurban. 


Mr. Porter on Engineering Body 


H. Hobart Porter, president of the 
American Waterworks & Electric Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Brooklyn 
City Railroad, has been appointed a 
member of a committee recently cre- 
ated by the Engineering Foundation to 
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co-operate in a nationwide study of 
arch dams. Silas H. Woodward, New 
York, is another member of the com- 
mittee, which is made up largely of 
representatives of Western cities and 
the United States Reclamation Service. 
The Engineering Foundation, of which 


Charles F. Rand, mining engineer of 
New York, is chairman, will investigate 
the question of arch dams in all its 
phases of construction, design and re- 
lation to industrial and municipal prob- 
lems, particularly water supply. A large 
investment is involved in these problems. 


Mr. Mitten Resigns as President 


Head of Philadelphia Rapid Transit Retires in Favor of W. C. Dunbar, 
but Continues as Chairman of the Board—New President Has 
Been Associated with Mitten Activities Since 1908 


i HOMAS E. Mitten resigned on Feb. 
19 as president of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. W. C. Dun- 
bar, an official of the company since 
1911 and recently financial vice-presi- 
dent, was elected to serve as Mr. Mit- 
ten’s successor. +f 
Mr. Mitten will not sever- his con- 
nection with the,company, but. will re- 
tain the chairmanship of the board of 
directors and executive committee. In 


T. E, Mitten 


that capacity, he will assume personal 
charge of all negotiations between the 
company and the city looking to com- 
pany operation of the city-built high- 
speed lines. 

The retirement of Mr. Mitten has 
been contemplated for some time. On 
several occasions,’ in public speeches, 
he has announced that he intended to 
withdraw from active management, 
leaving that to the young officials whom 
he was training while he remained in 
the background and advised his suc- 
cessors on questions of policy. 

At the tenth anniversary banquet of 
the Co-operative Committees in the 
Hotel Lorraine on March 2, 1921, Mr. 
Mitten said that he had developed an 
organization which was self-perpetuat- 
ing, and that the working out of the 
plan which the Mitten interests had in 
mind went beyond one man’s lifetime. 
Mr. Mitten then said that he expected 
to die in harness, but that he was sure 
the work would go on without him 
when his time came. It was then that 
he first explained publicly the plan of 
organization of Mitten Management, 
Inc., with Messrs. Tulley, Dunbar, Joyce 
and P. J. Mitten as vice-presidents, each 
an expert in his own particular line of 
work. 


Mr. Mitten believes now that his 
personally trained assistants are able to 
take charge of the road and operate it 
efficiently, thus demonstrating that the 
policies of Mitten men and management 
will endure even after his tenure of 
life. He said so in the official an- 
nouncement of his withdrawal as presi- 
dent of the company. His statement to 
the stockholders in that connection 
reads: 


_ Mitten men and management, apprecia- 
tive of stockholders’ support, now propose 
to prove the strength of P. R. T. organiza- 
tion, fully manned, thus showing P. R. T. 
capable of continued prosperity under co- 
operative management, independent of 
Mitten’s remaining tenure of life, 

T. E. Mitten will continue as chairman 
of the board of directors, chairman of 
the executive committee, and will counsel 
the entire organization, directing his great- 
est personal effort to reach a city-company 
understanding, by which city-built subways 
may be made possible of operation. 

Cc. J. Joyce, legal adviser since 1918, 
will become vice-chairman of the Board 
and counselor, with Ellis Ames Ballard as 
general counsel. f : 

Vice-President W. C. Dunbar, directing 
P. R. 'T. finances since 1911, connected with 
Mitten activities since 1908, is responsible 
for the first-class banking connection and 
A-1 credit established during 1922. Mr. 
Dunbar will become the new P. R. T. 
president, which appointment is particularly 
fitting at this time, as P. R. T.’s principal 
problems now lie in the direction of such 
readjustment of its financial structure as 
will best fit it to undertake the operation 
of city-built lines. 

Vice-President R. T. Senter, formerly 
shop superintendent and engineer, with 
Mitten activities since 1901, will continue 
in charge of all engineering; with J. H. M. 
Andrews, P. R. T. engineer since 1903, as 
chief engineer in charge of construction 
and maintenance, all departments. 

Traffic Manager Leon Jewell, in charge 
of traffic since 1911 and in similar capacity 
with Mitten activities since 1905, will be- 
come vice-president, in charge of traffic, 
with G. P. Good, superintendent of trans- 
portation with P. R. T. since 1895, in 
direct charge of transportation matters, 
including the operation of the cars on the 
streets. 

W. K. Myers, actively engaged in valua- 
tion of P. R. T. since 1918 and later 


assistant to Mr. Dunbar, will succeed as 
vice-president in charge of finance and 
accounting, thus continuing his valued 
service. 


A. A. Mitten, “the chief’s understudy in 
industrial relations,” will continue as secre- 
tary of the Co-operative Welfare Associa- 
tion, thus assuring the continuance of all 
co-operative undertakings. ‘ . 

Officers in subordinate capacity are in 
training as successors to all these positions. 
Their places will in turn be filled by ad- 
vancement from the most efficient of the 
10,000 employee-owners who continually 
and increasingly press upon the heels of 
their leaders. 


Mr. Mitten’s resignation as president 
and the appointment of Mr. Dunbar to 
succeed him have been formally rati- 
fied by the board of directors, com- 
posed almost entirely of the men who 
will now assume the active charge of 
the read under the leadership of Mr. 
Dunbar. 

Mr. Dunbar has been associated. with 
Mitten activities since 1908, when he 


became comptroller of the International 
Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., of which com- 
pany T. E. Mitten was then chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. Dun- 
bar went to Philadelphia at the incom- 
ing of Mitten Management in 1911, in 
charge of P. R. T. accounting depart- 
ment, later becoming comptroller. In 
1919 he was elected vice-president of the 
company in charge of finance and ac- 
counting, 

When the stockholders returned Mr. 
Mitten following Mr. Stotesbury’s with- 
drawal from the board, they expressed 
not only their confidence in Mr. Mitten 
as an operator, but evidenced their 
faith that he would rehabilitate the 
company’s financing and banking just 
as he had rebuilt the operating organi- 
zation. That job he turned over to Mr. 
Dunbar, who is directly responsible for 
the first-class banking connection and 
A-1 credit established by the company 
during 1922. 


Mr. Dunbar was born in Michigan in 


W. C. Dunbar 


1881... He received his public schooling 
and high school education in Bloomfield, 
N. J. His first job was in the auditor’s 
office of the New York Central Rail- 
road. This he left in 1901 to become 
assistant auditor of a coal company. 
He received the degree of C. P. A. in 
New York State in 1904 and for the 
next three or four years was engaged 
with Marwick, Mitchell & Company, 
chartered accountants, the last year of 
which he was in charge of the Kansas 
City office, which position he left to 
become comptroller under Mr, Mitten 
at Buffalo. 


J. S. Bleecker Heads Terminal 
Company 

John S. Bleecker was elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus Interurban Ter- 
minal Company, at the annual election 
in Columbus, Ohio, on Feb, 14. The 
company owns the terminal building, 
which is used by three traction lines. 
Other officers elected are: A. F. Van 
Deinse, vice-president; F. A. Healy, 
secretary-treasurer, and J. M. Pogue, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Messrs. Bleecker, Healy and Pogye 
are executives of the Indiana, Columbus 
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& Eastern Traction Company, with 
headquarters in Springfield. The ter- 


minal company is owned jointly by the 
I., C. & E., Columbus, Newark & Zanes- 
ville, and Columbus, Dayton & Mans- 
field traction companies. 

These directors were elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders on 
the same day: John S. Bleecker, F. A. 
Healy, F. G. Clunis, A. F. Van Deinse, 
M. P. Maloney and W. Finley Downs. 


John A. Miller, Jr., has joined the 
New York editorial staff of ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. Mr. Miller comes 
to the paper after several years experi- 
ence in various departments of the 
Public Service Railway of New Jersey. 
After he was graduated in civil engi- 
neering from the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, 1915, Mr. 
Miller began a “cadet engineer” course 
with the Public Service Railway. Fol- 
lowing out the progression in this 
course, he was employed in the mainte- 
nance-of-way department, the Marion 
and Essex power plants, the distribu- 
tion department, the mechanical depart- 
ment at the Plank Road and Roseville 
shops, in the time-table department and 
in the traffic department. He served 
for a time as assistant supervisor at 
the Montclair carhouse, was temporarily 
in charge of the trainmen’s school of 
instruction at Hoboken, and also served 
as special instructor for safety cars in 
Paterson. 

Mr. Miller is a native of New Jersey. 
He was born in Newark, on Sept. 20, 
1895, and received his early education 
at the Newark Academy. He served 
with the First New Jersey Cavalry on 
the Mexican border in 1916, and during 
the World War with the 104th Engi- 
neers in France as second and first 
lieutenant. Mr. Miller comes to the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL with a 
well-rounded knowledge of the various 
departments of street and interurban 
railway operation and the inter-relations 
of the various departments as well as 
experience in the policies and problems 
of an electric railway. 


E. G. Stevenson, acting president of 
the Detroit (Mich.) United Railway, 
has been made president. 


J. C. Price, formerly superintendent 
of overhead construction of the Lafay- 
etté (Ind.) Street Railway, has been 
succeeded by Curtis Lewis. 

J. W. McConnell has resigned as di- 
rector and vice-president of the Mont- 
real (Que.) Tramways. Mr. McConnell 
has been associated with the company 
from its commencement. 


Charles E. Whelan, superintendent 
of the Lowell division of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation to 
take effect on Feb. 1, after twenty-three 
years of railroad experience. Mr. Whe- 
lan began this career as a_ railway 
worker in 1900, when he was only 
twenty-one years old. He came to 
Lowell from the Boston office on July 6, 
1921, to fill the position of superintend- 
ent. Mr. Whelan has not announced 
his plans for the future. 


Mr. Uffert on the Job 


Unprecedented Snows in New York 
State Throw Great Burden on 
Railway Equipment 

John F. Uffert, superintendent of 
equipment of the New York State Rail- 
ways, has been having more than his 
share of troubles recently. It is a big 
job at any time looking after all the 
equipment of the system of that com- 
pany in Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Schenectady and other cities, but this 
winter the work has been unusually 
trying. 

There have been unprecedented snows 
up-State and the storms seem to have 
spent their greatest fury on Sche- 
nectady. In consequence more than 
forty cars, or about one-fourth of the 


John F. Uffert on the Job 


total, were put out of service there at 
one time. This was too much for the 
local force, and an S. O. S. was sent out 
to General Manager Hamilton at 
Rochester for help. He and Mr. Uffert 
hastened to Schenectady, there to re- 
main until a semblance of order had 
been restored. 

Hard work is nothing new to “Jack” 
Uffert. He just donned his overalls 
and went to it. A newspaper man 
nosing around for copy found John on 
the job, and much against the wishes of 
Mr. Uffert insisted upon telling the 
people of Schenectady that not a stone 
was being left unturned to restore 
service to normal and then “shot” 
Mr. Uffert in overalls to prove that the 
story he wrote was based on fact. 
Under Mr. Uffert’s. direction at 
Schenectady was an expert force of 
shopmen recruited by him from the 
other cities in which the New York 
State Railways operate. 

“Jack” Uffert needs no introduction 
to electric railway men in New York 
State and east of the Appalachians. 


To the men in the Sunny South and 
on the balmy Pacific Coast, however, 
the story is of interest of this man who 
donned his overalls again and went to 
work out in the open with the mercury 
in the thermometer down around zero. 

Mr. Uffert was born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1880. At thirteen years of 
age he went to work for the Consoli- 
dated Traction Company of New Jer- 
sey, the lines of which are now included 
in the system of the Public Service 
Railway. This was at the time of the 
installation of electricity as motive 
power. Mr. Uffert caught on quickly, 
as the saying goes. The man was rare 
in those days who knew much about 
the workings of railway motors under 
service conditions, but in four years 
Mr. Uffert learned a whole lot. The 
result was that at the age of seventeen 
he became shop foreman for the Union 
Railway, New York. Since then his 
work with one exception has all been 
with roads in the East, among them the 
United Traction Company, Albany, and 
the Hudson Valley Railway. On the 
occasion that Mr. Uffert did venture 
West he was with the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company on its 
city and interurban lines in Oregon for 
a short time. 


Obituary 


W. M. Weatherwax 


William M. Weatherwax, formerly in 
charge of the transportation depart- 
ment of the Chicago City Railway and 
later superintendent of transportation 
of the Chicago Surface Lines, died at 
his home in, the town of Schaghti- 
coke, near Troy, N. Y., on Feb. 16. He 
was fifty-six years old. Mr. Weather- 
wax was one of the aides of Thomas 
E. Mitten, chairman of the board of 
the Philadelphia and Buffalo traction 
lines. He was in Buffalo during the 
strike of the platform employees on 
the lines of the International as offi- 
cial representative of Mr. Mitten. 

Mr. Weatherwax began street railway 
work as a conductor on the Troy & Lan- 
singburgh Street Railway, Troy, N. Y., 
in 1884. His first work in the West 
was with the Northern Transportation 
Company, where he advanced _ suc- 
cessively from watchman to lookout and 
finally to wheelsman. In 1866 he entered 
the service of the Chicago City Rail- 
way as a driver of tow horses. He was 
soon thereafter transferred to general 
carhouse service. He was next made a 
conductor, in which position he remained 
until April, 1890, when he was ad- 
vanced to assistant foreman in charge of 
cars and trainmen at one of the car- 
houses. In April, 1893, he was made a 
carhouse foreman, and later was trans- 
ferred to what is now known as the 
Englewood carhouse with the same title 
until the position was redesignated di- 
vision superintendent. From this he 
was promoted to superintendent of 
transportation of the Chicago City Rail- 
way and then the Chicago Surface Lines. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


European Situation 
Improving 


General Tripp Tells Westinghouse 
Veterans at Tenth Annual Banquet 
that Business Outlook is Good 


Prosperity in the United States de- 


pends largely on the re-establishment 


of the purchasing power of Europe. 
Gen. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
told guests at the tenth annual banquet 
of the Westinghouse Veterans’ Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh recently. General 
Tripp said, in part: 


I am one of the apparently very few 
who think that the administration in 
Washington is better equipped to decide 
What part we ought to take than the vast 
majority of private citizens can be, and lL 
have no d@ubt that the President and his 
Cabinet are fully alive to the bearing of 
the Ruhr occupation upon our immediate 
prosperity. If a man cannot be an opti- 
mist in the United States he must get off 
the planet to find a place to suit him, be- 
cause there is no better place on this one. 

The greatest single question involved in 
our industrial problem is how much! do 
European conditions affect this country? 
If what happens in Europe doesn’t matter 
to America, then I would take the risk of 
saying that we are going to have a period 
of great activity and prosperity. If, on 
the other hand, what happens in Europe 
does greatly affect America, then no man 
can safely predict the immediate future. 

The American farmer cannot sell his 
product even at cost because of overpro- 
duction due to the decrease of purchasing 
power in Europe. When you think of the 
large percentage of products of the soil 
which was formerly sold abroad, amount- 
ing to as high as 50 and 60 per cent in 
the case of cotton, and when you consider 
that this market is almost closed, and then 
remember that the agricultural industry 
supports more than one-third of our popu- 
lation, you have the picture in the outlook. 

If, then, we agree that American indus- 
try cannot long be prosperous with, the 
business of one-third of the population pros- 
trate, it follows that the continuance of 
a high degree of prosperity here depends 
largely upon the re-establishment of the 
purchasing power of Europe. 

The demand is there, and, notwitnstand- 
ing the loss of population auring the war, 
their needs are greater than ever and buy- 
ing would undoubtedly be resumed if in- 
ternational credit would be re-established. 
All thlis being true, we need to look at 
European conditions in order to form a 
complete idea about our own tuture. 

Now what are the prospects for Europe? 
My own opinion is that the outlook is im- 
proving and that in time full equilibrium 
will certainly be restored. There are many 
concrete things which show this to be 
true. Italy under the guidance of..Musso- 
lini has rescued itself from a condition 
of disorder and. waste. A new _ govern- 
ment has been born in Ireland which will 
reanimate-the Trish people. England by 
heroic self-sacrifice has re-established her 
finances and the sterling exchange is on 
the high road to a gold parity. Soviet 
Russia is appealing to the world for 
capital and promising stable economic con- 
ditions for its protection. France has be- 


gun to reduce her paper currency and has 


actually retired nearly 10 per cent of it. 
Germany, it is true, has by means of 

unlimited issues of paper money practi- 

cally escaped payment of her internal obli- 
tions. but the French occupation of the 
uhr Valley will, I hope, prove an effectual 


bar to her escape frcem paying substantial 


reparations. France is not only withiin her 
legal and moral rights but is pursuing a 
course calculated to produce a “show- 
down.” 

I might go on further and recite many 


other favorable indications that Europe is 
progressing toward the light, But most of 
these processes must be slow and 1923 has 
but fifty-two weeks in it. It is the im- 
mediate future which is in doubt, and I 
think the one outstanding thing which will 
give immediate relief is that France shall 
be successful in forcing an early settle- 
ment of the reparations question in order 
that international credits may be estab- 
lished and confidence restored. In fact, it 
is probable that our prosperity for 19238, 
particularly the latter part of it, depends 
to a considerable extent upon this issue. 


Meeting Called to Consider 
Car Leasing 


Seattle car builders who ave inter- 
ested in supplying the Seattle (Wash.) 
Municipal Railway with 200 street cars 
have been invited by the utilities com- 
mittee of the City Council to appear at 
a hearing to consider the leasing of 
the cars to the city for a period of five 
to ten years. The bill introduced in 
Council authorizes the Board of Public 
Works to call for bids for the leasing 
of from 100 to 200 new cars, to weigh 
about half as much as the cars now in 
use. The cars are not to be purchased, 
but leased to the city with the option 
of purchase for $1,000 each at the end 
of ten years, $2,000 in seven years, and 
$3,000 in five years. A state law pro- 
hibits direct purchases. The only ques- 
tion concerning the ability of Seattle 
builders to compete is the proper financ- 
ing, committee members state. 


Research Group Holds Meeting 


The Electric Steel Founders’ Research 
Group held one of its regular meetings 
in Detroit, on Feb. 5 and 6. The group 
is composed of the Electric Steel Com- 
pany (of Chicago), Fort Pitt Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Michigan Steel Casting Company, and 
Sivyer Steel Casting Company. Officers 
and operating officials of each of these 
steel foundries discussed the reports 
which were presented at this meeting, on 
investigations being carried on at the 
different plants. The more important 
ones in progress now are said to be 
those on electric furnace practice, core 
practice and facing practice. The group 
decided to expand the scope of its work 
and to provide for greater activity on 
the part of its committee on new uses 
for steel castings. For this purpose 
W. J. Corbett was engaged as industrial 
engineer to be associated with R. A. 
Bull, research director, in the increased 
activities of the group in its compre- 
hensive research work. Mr. Corbett’s 
engineering training was supplemented 
by several years of experience in plants 
of the American Steel Foundries, also 
in the steel foundries of the Watertown 
Arsenal and the Erie Forge Company. 
Mr. Corbett’s headquarters will be at 
the group’s central office, 639 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago. , 


Securities Company Organized 


A new plan has been announced for 
the promotion of thrift among the em- 
ployees of the General Electric Com- 
pany. This is in addition to the present 
plan under which the employees may 
become holders of the stock of that 
company. To further the new plan the 
General Electric Employees’ Securities 
Corporation has been organized. 

The new corporation will issue 6 per 
cent bonds to employees, on the install- 
meut plan, paying an additional 2 per 
cent on them as long as the holder re- 
mains in the employ of the company. 
Seven of the fifteen members of the 
board of directors will be representa- 
tives of the employees, elected by the 
bondholders. Each $10 par value of 
such bonds of the new corporation will 
have one vote for these directors. Hight 
directors will be named by the company. 
The new corporation will issue 
$5,000,000 of 6 per cent fifty-year bonds 
and 10,000 shares of no-par-value 
capital stock. The proceeds from the 
sale of the stock and the bonds will be 
invested by the company in the securi- 
ties of light and power companies and 
of holding companies in which the Gen- 
eral Electric Company itself is finan- 
cially interested. In other words, the 
idea of the investment trust will be 
followed, with the employees as partici- 
pators in the profits through their hold- 
ings of the securities of the trust itself. 


Long Island Places Order 


Because of a large increase in traffic, 
the Long Island Railroad, which handles 
probably the heaviest suburban traffic 
in the world, has just purchased from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company forty motor car equip- 
ments, twenty trail car equipments and 
four baggage mail car equipments. The 
baggage cars will be equipped with type 
808 D-7 field control motors and elec- 
tric-pneumatic control. 

To take care of the increase in power 
demand when this new equipment is put 
into service it has been necessary 10 
increase the substation capacity of the 
railroad, and an order has been placed, 
also with the same company, for one 
4,000-kw, and one 3,000-kw., six-phase, 
25-cycle, 650-volt converter with the 
necessary transformers. The entire 
order amounts to more than $500,000. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 20 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb....... 16.00 
Copper wire base, cents perlb........... 18.125 
Lead, cents per lb......... 8.10 
Zino, cents pe Ib... . eee ce vec eenss 7.60 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib............... 42.625 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hamp- 
ton Roads, grosstons................. $6.70 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, nettons 2.75 
Franklin, Ill., screenings,Chicago, net tons 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons | 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 


Materrals 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
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Rolling Stock 


Citizens Traction Company, Oil City, 
Pa., has ordered six new cars for use 
in Franklin and Oil City. They will be 
of a type similar to the Birney one-man 
cars now in service. 


Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., will place contracts 
in a few days for the buffet and parlor 
cars to be operated from Indianapolis, 
Jeffersonville and Louisville and re- 
ferred to previously in these columns. 
These cars, it is said, will mark a new 
standard of comfort on the interurban 
road. 


Chicago, South Bend & Northern In- 
diana Railway, South Bend, Ind., will 
replace immediately the eight cars re- 
cently destroyed in the carhouse fire 
in South Bend by five motor cars and 
two trailers which have arrived from 
Cleveland, Ohio. From this city they 
were piloted under their own power 
over the various interurban lines which 
connect South Bend with the East. 


New York & Long Island Traction 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., suf- 
fered the loss by fire of a car shed in 
Hempstead, L. L., on Feb. 18. Three serv- 
ice cars and eleven enclosed passenger 
cars were destroyed. Five of the cars 
were leased from the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and one from the 
Bridge Operating Company. The com- 
pany is now conferring with the Long 
Island Railroad on plans to provide 
adequate service along this route in 
future. Until these plans are completed, 
no decision will be made by the company 
as to replacing the equipment or re- 
building the carhouse. 


Louisville (Ky.) Railway has orders 
placed for a large number of one-man 
ears, deliveries on which have started. 
So far it has received twelve new cars 
of this type, which have just been 
placed on the Chestnut Street line. 
Within a period of thirty days the com- 
pany has lost a total of fifty-four cars, 
having lost thirty-five in the Fourth 
Avenue carhouse fire, seventeen in the 
fire on Feb. 16 and two demolished, one 
when struck by a freight engine at 
Fifteenth and Magnolia Streets on Jan. 
19, and another on Feb. 12, when a 
heavy passenger train struck a car at 
Fourth and A Streets. These losses 
have been referred to previously in 
these. columns. 


Track and Roadway 


Seuth Covington & Cincinnati Street 
Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio, is in the mar- 
ket for 100 tons, of groove and 100 tons 
of T-rails. 

Chicago,. South Bend & Northern 
Indiana Railway, South Bend, Ind. will 
soon begin, work on improving the 


south side right-of-way along Lincoin- 


Way Westin Mishawaka, Ind. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Railway will 
soon start° work on the rebuilding of 
the Grand Avenue line.from Pico to 
Jefferson with new ballast’ and ties. 


Reconstruction jobs on Main and Hoover 
Streets have just been completed. 


Seattle, Wash—The City Council 
finance committee has recommended 
the sale of bonds to finance repaving 
and relaying of street car tracks on 
Jackson Street, between First and 
Third Avenues. Total cost, which the 
street car lines will absorb, is $150,000, 
and City Engineer J. D. Blackwell has 
asked the Council’s advice on how to 
obtain the money. All the remaining 
funds in the depreciation reserve fund, 
$56,000, have been appropriated by the 
committee at the request of Superin- 
tendent of Municipal Railways D. W. 
Henderson for relaying the track on 
Westlake Avenue North, from Mercer to 
Fulton Streets, at a total cost of 
$99,406. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., is now building its new 
Moreland Avenue substation, which is 
to be finished by September. The cost 
is estimated at $150,000. 


Charlottesville & Albemarle Railway, 
Charlottesville, Va., has installed and 
put in operation its new 1,500-kw. G. E. 
turbine. The company will now pur- 
chase and install one 750-hp. 225-lb. 
working pressure boiler with stoker. 


Northern States Power Company, 
Fargo, N. D., as part of its $80,000,000 
ten-year hydro and steam power con- 
struction and development will start 
work on a new terminal substation im 
Minneapolis. The station will serve 
the downtown and northwestern sec- 
tions of the city. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway has: 
awarded a contract to the National 
Engineering Corporation of Boston for 
the construction of a three-story, 41 x 
140 ft. concrete storage addition on 
George Street, Somerville, Mass., for 
its own use. The structure will cost 
about $80,000. 


Trade Notes 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently received an order from Frank 
C. Roberts & Company, consulting engi- 
neers, for electrical apparatus for an 
iron and steel rolling mill in Spain. 

Hall Brothers’ Cedar Company, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, has announced the re- 
moval of its general office from Jack- 
sonville, Tex., to Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
The company will engage in the manu- 
facture and wholesaling of western red 
cedar posts, poles and piling. 

National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., announces its 
appointment as Eastern agent for the 
Lind aluminum field coils handled by 
the Economy Electric Devices Company, 
Chicago. All inquiries may be directed 
to the company’s office, Grand Central 
Terminal, 452 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 


W. W. Reddie has been appointed as- 
sistant to the manager of the industrial 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by W. &. 
Rugg, general sales manager of the 
company. He will be in charge of the 
railroard shop, metal working, machin- 
ery manufacturers, and material han- 
dling machinery sections of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Reddie has long been active 
in promoting the use of new motor and 
control applications in railroad and 
metal working shops and in develop- 
ment of electric arc-welding equipment. 

Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, IIl., has announced the acquisi- 
tion from the Green Engineering Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., of all rights 
to the Green steam jet ash conveyor. 
The transaction, which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1923, gives to the Conveyors 
Corporation of America all the patterns, 
patents and manufacturing rights per- 
taining to the Green conveyors. All 
orders for replacement parts and exten- 
sions to the Green conveyor will be 
filled by the Conveyors Corporation of 
America. The acquisition of the Green 
conveyor does not in any way affect the 
personnel or policies of the Conveyors 
Corporation. 


Professional Notes 


McClellan & Junkersfeld, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., announce that Renshaw 
Borie is associated with them in their 
work of engineering, construction and 
management and is in charge of their 
Philadelphia office. 


Cloyd M. Chapman has become affili- 
ated with Dwight P. Robinson & Com- 
pany, Inc., as consulting materials engi- 
neer. Mr. Chapman, who has been 
active in the work of the American 
Society of Testing Materials and the 
American Concrete Institute, will in the 
future represent Dwight P. Robinson & 
Company in the committee work of 
these societies. 

Stevens & Wood, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
N. Y., announce that the engineering 
and construction business formerly con- 
ducted by Wood Hulse Yates Company, 
Ine., has been taken over and the per- 
sonnel increased by the acquisition of 
associates of wide experience. The 
members of the firm are R. P. Stevens, 
president of the Republic Railway & 
Light Company, and B. F. Wood, former 
chief engineer of the United Gas & 
Electric Engineering Corporation and 
actively engaged in the engineering 
business in the company of B. F. Wood, 
Engineers, Inc. The new firm announces 
that it will give personal attention to 
all engineering and construction work, 
including investigations, reports, ap- 
praisals, designs, railroad electrification, 
terminal and shop facilities and port 
and harbor works and will supervise 
financing, operation and management 
of utility and industrial properties. The 
identification of Mr. Stevens with such 
engineering practices will in no way 
interfere with,his connections with the 
Republic Railway & Light Company. 


